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TRANSPLANTING 


By GLENN W. ARMSTRONG 
Barstow, California 


Oh! Thoughtless person who planted me 
here 
Away from sunshine, warmth and cheer. 
Expecting me to grow and thrive. 
Not noting I’m but half alive 
Because of changing my habitat 
From nature’s own to where I’m at. 


And so in life we sometimes take 
Child, or adult, and for his sake 
We think; force mold that stubborn clay; 
Determined we shall have our way. 
Stunting growth; no strength for strife. 
Your way, not his, retarding life. 
e ee 


DESERT WIND 


By ETHELYN M. KINCHER 
Meeker, Colorado 


The desert wind is a lonely wind 
As it drifts across the dunes 

In search of dreams lost long ago, 
And it wails and cries and croons. 


The canyon walls are tall and old, 
And the cactus spines are sharp; 

The coyotes cry in the mesa sage, 
And a cedar is a harp; 


For the desert wind is a roving wind, 
And it rides the desert land, 
And the lonely song in the cedar tree 
Is the wind song of the sand. 
e e e 


LOST GOLD 
By BEssIE BERG 
Rio Linda, California 

Lost in the desert of the years 

A golden fortune, goal of all our days; 

Lost in the barren hills, directionless, with 
bitter tears 

We search among dry bones and lacerating 
thorn. 

Our soul cries out at last for water, not for 
gold! 

With parching lips, the bitter springs along 
the way 

Heedlessly we drink in agony to pay; 

And travel far, gaze fixed on shifting sands; 
grow old 

At last, to find the wisdom that has shorn 

Glitter from metal, and we find the gleam 

Infinitely sweeter in the crystal of a desert 
stream! 





Desert dandelions on the Mojave Desert. Photo by Mary Beal 
of Daggett, California. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
REALLY ISN’T SO BAD, BUT— 


By MarTIN FULLER II 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Well, I'm trapped in Old New England, 
where the winter’s cold and gray, 

But my heart is with the sunshine, on the 
desert, far away: 

For the tide of Spring is rising all across 
that magic land, 

And the mystic force of life is welling 
through the friendly sand. 

If you’ve never known the desert in the love- 
liness of Spring, 

Never felt the desert wind and sun, and all 
the joy they bring— 

Haven’t looked in silent awe upon the des- 
ert’s naked art, 

Then you cannot know the hunger and the 
longing in the heart 

Of one who loves the desert, who has known 
it as a friend, 

Who has reveled in its vastness and _ its 
wonders without end— 

In the freedom of the desert, like the free- 
dom of the sky; 

In the beauty of the desert, of a scope that 
stuns the eye; 

In the challenge of the desert, like the chal- 
lenge of the sea; 

In the firmness of the desert, in its ageless 
majesty— 

And remembers now the desert, knows it’s 
very far away, 

And is trapped in Old New England, where 
the winter’s cold and gray. 

& e e 


DOMINION AT HAND 


By Amy VIAU 
Santa Ana, California 


The prospector sat beside his door 

And watched the desert stars go by; 
Peace filled the night and filled his heart 
And with the silence reached the sky. 


Tomorrow, perhaps, he would go again 
In search of a precious vein of ore, 

To follow an urge for gain of wealth, 
But tonight he wanted nothing more 


Than the unfenced desert’s offering 

Beneath the crest of star-gemmed sky, 

And this sense of dominion deep within, 

Which the ore from a mine could never 
buy. 


By GRACE BARKER WILSON 
Kirtland, New Mexico 


Year after year the brown seeds lie 
Unsprouted in the ground; 

The barren desert stretched away 
Where only sands abound. 


Then came the rains; the seeds awoke, 
The desert sands were green 

With trimmings of a colored cloak 
Of flowers to deck the scene. 


DESERT SOLILOQUY 


By SARAH PHILLIPS SALINGER 
Santa Barbara, California 


Such beauty as is mine, is strange to man 

Who thinks of beauty as a thing apart; 

Primordial forces once conceived the plan 

Of star-decked sky and naked, sun-seared 
land, 

A challenge to the heart and mind of man— 

Where silence reigns, and sod is sand. 


I dare show truth of life and death 

Such as must be on desert wilds 

Where elements hold sway. But desert sun 
That bleaches bones and quickens life 

So gently breathes in vernal night 

That desert blooms salute the light. 


The desert is profound, and brings 

To thoughts of man, eternal things; 

How Time grinds hills of stone to sand— 
How sunsets over-reach the land 

In colors flung against the blue 

As desert sunsets always knew— 


How steel-cut stars their pathways find _ 
While storms and fears confound the mind— 
Such storms each life on desert waste 
Seeks out a darkened hiding place; 
While man finds answer in a prayer, 
Proclaiming—“God is everywhere!” 

e e e 


DESERT 
By MERLE KELLY 


I love the roll of the golden sand, 
The sweep of the sky overhead, 

The vibrant color of cactus bloom, 
Pink or yellow or red. 


I love the gray of the sage’s leaf, 
Ocotillo, so tall and bare, 

Tall saguaro with hand upflung, 

Gay bloom of the prickly pear. 


My path winds in and out through it all, 
Open and wide and free— 

Free as the wind which comes so soft 
Bringing God’s peace to me. 





Smoother. Way 


By TANYA SOUTH 
The bars are down. There are no 
lowly. 
Each is as good as all the rest. 
With effort for the highest wholly 
You'll find your quest. 


But bear in mind, as you aspire 
For that great Goal that you would 
find, 
He wins the swifter and climbs higher 
Who loves mankind. 
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T RESERT CALENDAR 





March (no fixed date)—Opening of 
the acequias (irrigation ditches) in 
Rio Grande Indian pueblos, New 
Mexico. After hundreds of Indians 
have cleared the canals for spring 
use, rites of the land are performed, 
accompanied by chanting and 
sing 

March —_—— Visitors Club des- 
ert outing to South Mountain 
Park, Phoenix, Arizona. 

March 4 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Granite Reef Dam. 

March 6-7 — Fifth Annual Almond 
Blossom Festival, Quartz Hill, in 
southwest corner of Antelope Val- 
ley, California. 

March 7—Western Saddle Club gym- 
khana, Squaw Peak Arena, Phoe- 
nex, Arizona. 

March 7 — Don’s Club Lost Gold 
Trek to Superstition Mountains, to 
hunt for Lost Dutchman Mine. 
From Phoenix, Arizona. (See page 
19.) 

March 7—Desert Sun Ranchers Ro- 
deo, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

March 9 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Cave Creek, Ari- 
zona. 

March 11 — Cattle Rustlers Ball, 
Wickenburg, Arizona. 

March 11-13 — Jaycees’ Rawhide 
Roundup, Mesa, Arizona. 

March 13-14—-Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert and mountain outing to 
Southern Arizona. 

March 13-14—Desert Peaks Section, 
Southern California Sierra Club 
climb of Martinez Peak in Santa 
Rosa Range. Hike to start at 
Nightingale Camp, California. 

March 13-14—Desert Arabian Horse 
Owners’ Association show, Palm 
Springs, California. 

March 16 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Ajo, Arizona. 
March 18-21 — Phoenix Jaycees’ 
World Championship Rodeo, Phoe- 

nix, Ariz. 

March 19 — Fiesta and ceremonial 
dance, Laguna Pueblo, New Mex- 
ico. 

March 20-21 — Southern California 
Sierra Club camping trip to Fern 
Canyon, near Palm Canyon, Palm 
Springs, California. 

March 21—Don’s Club Travelcade 
to Luke Field, from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

March 23 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Wickenburg dude 
ranches. 

March 25 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Superstition Moun- 
tains, Arizona. 

March 27-28 — Southern California 
Sierra Club  knapsacking natural 
science hike down Palm Canyon, 
near Palm Springs, California. 

March 27-28 — New Mexico Square 
Dancers Association dance festival, 
Mesilla Valley, near Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 

March 28— Don’s Club Travelcade 
to San Carlos. From Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

March 28 — Desert Sun Ranchers 
Rodeo, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

March 30 — Phoenix Visitors Club 
desert outing to Nogales, Mexico. 
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By OSCAR V. DEMING 


Photographs by t 


he author 


Map by Norton Allen 


Until recent years the Desert Bighorn sheep was a vanishing spe- 
cies. Thanks to the protection now given by the federal government 
and many of the states, this majestic animal of the desert country is 
on the increase again. Here is the story, written for Desert Magazine 
by a man who has spent 10 years as both guardian and student of these 
curious denizens of the arid mountains. The author is a Wildlife Man- 
agement Biologist for the U. S. Fish and Game Service. 
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Government Sheep Herder... 


Foo ALLEN and I had gone 
to Quail Spring in the summer 
of 1943 to do some pick and 
shovel work. We were doing turns at 
the heavy work, and I was taking q 
recess while listening to his rambling 
discourse on bighorn sheep—a conver. 
sation punctuated by the clink of the 
pick and the scrape of the shovel. 


I began to sense that uneasy feel- 
ing that we were being watched. Look- 
ing quickly upward toward the top of 
a small ledge 15 feet above our heads 
I was startled to see standing there, 
watching every movement we made, a 
young bighorn ram. That was my 
introduction to the Nelson bighom 
sheep on the Desert Game Refuge. It 
was the beginning of one of the most 
interesting and stimulating decades in 
my life. 

The Desert Game Range, a national 
wildlife refuge on the northern border 
of the Mojave Desert in southern Ne- 
vada, was established by executive 
order in 1936 for the preservation 
and perpetuation of what was then 
estimated to be 300 Nelson bighorn 
sheep. Through protection and man- 
agement the bighorn have increased 
to a mobile population of about 1700 
animals. As the refuge is not fenced, 
the sheep are slowly but steadily drift- 
ing off the refuge and restocking suit- 
able surrounding desert ranges that 
once contained the wild sheep or where 
they existed in only token numbers. 


My work as a wildlife management 
biologist demands that I spend much 
of my time in bighorn country. From 
10 years of this work I have developed 
a wholesome respect and admiration 
for these unique desert dwellers and 
have had the opportunity to watch 
many habits and mannerisms of the 
animals that are little known to the 
general public. I was dubbed a gov- 
ernment sheepherder years ago by 
friends in my home town as a result 
of my aged father’s laconic comment 
that I was out in Nevada “herding 
sheep for the government.” 


The old adage that curiosity killed 
a cat could well apply to the bighor 
sheep. Here is an animal that is curl 
ous to the extreme, and is probably 
equaled in that respect only by the 
pronghorned antelope. Old time big- 
horn hunters have told me of riding 
up a canyon until bighorn were sighted 
on the surrounding canyon walls. They 
would then dismount, tie up the horse, 
drape a gaudy-colored blanket over 
the back of the animal and while the 
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bighorn were intently watching this 
lurid intrusion in their home territory, 
the hunter would circle and approach 
them from the rear. I have been told 
that bighorn would sometimes watch 
such a bedecked horse for an hour or 
more. 

Local construction workers who re- 
member the Hoover Dam construction 
days tell of bighorn sheep that came 
out on the cliffs overlooking the proj- 
ect every afternoon to watch the daily 
blasting. The sheep appeared to be 
aware of the blasting time table and 
would appear against the skyline a 
few minutes before the scheduled 
shots. After the concussion, when 
smoke and dust had subsided, the sheep 
would leave—or so the story goes. 


Any unexplainable object seems to 
fascinate a bighorn sheep. I have 
brought animals up close from a con- 
siderable distance by bobbing up and 
down behind a rock. During lamb 
census work, bands of ewes and lambs 
have been brought back into sight for 
a more accurate count by imitating 
the bleat of a lamb. As I am no expert 
in imitating the wildlife calls, it must 
have been their curiosity rather than 
their maternal instincts that were 
aroused. 


One summer I was photographing 
bighorn at one of the springs from the 
concealment of a large elderberry bush. 
A young ram came in to water and 
after getting a picture of his posterior 
anatomy as he drank, I hurriedly 
turned the exposure so as to be ready 
for some head-on shots and discovered 
that I had used the last exposure on 
the roll. Crouching down in the foli- 
age, I attempted a quick change of film 
with fingers that suddenly seemed to 
be all thumbs. I was working frantic- 
ally and praying for time when a trickle 
of pebbles rolled to my feet from the 
slope above. Looking upward, I found 
the ram, his head cocked quizzically 
to one side, watching my efforts with 
unconcealed interest. I could have 
reached out and touched him with my 
hand! After satisfying himself that 
camera nuts are probably as queer and 
harmless as rockhounds and _ similar 
desert prowlers, he turned and non- 
chalantly began feeding on a nearby 
snowberry bush. 

Call it a tame ram, call it curiosity, 
or call it the bond of trust and friend- 
ship that sometimes appears to exist 
between wild things and understanding 
humans, but the experience Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger and Lloyd Mason 
Smith had with a large ram in Hidden 
Forest Canyon on the refuge is unus- 
ual, to say the least. These two well 
known naturalists from Riverside 
County, California, were making camp 
When a ram sauntered in and appar- 
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Above—The ram plays a very minor role in family life 
after the lamb is born. 


Below—These Bighorn were photographed at one of their waterholes by 
the construction of a blind—a trench for the photographer, 
surrounded by rocks. 











































































ently made himself at home. When 
the men decided to take a hike up the 
canyon, the ram made the party a trio, 
strolling along with the astounded nat. 
uralists. When the men returned to 
camp the ram returned with them. That 
evening the ram left them for the more 
rugged ridges, but when the men awoke 
the next morning the ram was again 
in camp, browsing amid their personal 
effects. With the poise of a Hollywood 
star, the ram would obligingly pose for 
movies, stills, black and white, or color 
film. When the two men returned to 
our Corn Creek Headquarters they 
glowingly related how much they had 
enjoyed the company of our “tame 
ram.” It took several minutes of argu- 
ment on my part to convince those 
astute gentlemen that we had no tame 
ram! 

Bighorn sheep are rather rugged in- 
dividualists, and in time of danger are 
apt to bolt and run without giving any 
evidence of alarm to the others in the 
vicinity. An outstanding exception of 








| this general rule was seen by Dr. Ross 

Hardy of Long Beach State College ; 
when he was engaged in field work on Dur 
the refuge the summer of 1945. Dr. denc 
Hardy and his co-workers were cap- the | 
turing bighorn with the aid of padded B 
steel traps on a desert spring and mark- bigh 
ing the sheep so that their individual fash: 
movements could be followed after ager 
they were released. The newly-buried prog 
traps were easily detected by the sharp crea 
noses of the sheep, who warily avoided in tl 
them, but one ram mounted guard by whil 
straddling a trap and brusquely butting too 
away any other sheep that came close! two 

Lambing begins in southern Nevada — 


in January along the Colorado River 
and terminates about the end of May — 


in the high mountains on the refuge. tend 
This long lambing season is probably ee 
due to the mild climate that favors the : ; 
survival of the early and late lambs. ot 


The lambs are born in rough, broken hil 
country that offers protection from the ja : 
elements and natural enemies during te 
that critical first week or two of life hole 
when they are comparatively helpless. _— 





The ewe usually lambs alone, and this << 
isolation from the rest of the bighom with 
may assist the new-born lamb in be- te 
coming acquainted with its mother. roe 
Young lambs do not know fear and ; ey 
will follow anything that moves the si 
first days of life. b L 
Like children often do, a young ae 
: lamb may pal up with another and iste 
ia 3 a they become buddies. These two om, 
bs ke Oe - wen | lambs will remain close together for 9 
Above—The rams are quite promiscuous during the mating considerable periods of time and even = 
season in September and October. follow the same ewe. This compai- mn 
ionship might make the casual ob- gin 
Below—When Bighorn are to be transplanted from one range to another, server believe that twin lambs are _ 
or to the zoos, they are given a harmless drug to lessen their fright or common, but come meal time the two al 





shock. Photo by Frank Groves. lambs nurse their respective mothers. 
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Dtion of The human race was recording the presence of Bighorn sheep 
Yr. Ross long before the white men came. 
College i , — ; 
vork on During the past decade no positive evi- spectacle of two majestic rams collid- green growth of plants that follow the 
15. Dr. dence of twin lambs has been seen on ing head-on is witnessed. The shock showers. At this time there must be 
Te cap- the refuge. of such encounters sometimes leaves sufficient rams to comb the country 
padded Baby sitting was old stuff among the One or both of the contestants dazed and find the coy ewe in need of a 
d mark- bighorn ewes long before it became a and unsteady, but a code of ethics mate as she shows no inclination to 
dividual fashionable source of income for teen- Seems to prevail and seldom does a_ get out and rustle herself 2 husband. 
d after agers of the human race. As lambing tam take advantage of an opponent Just an old fashioned girl, no doubt. 
‘-buried progresses and the lamb numbers in- unable or unwilling to continue the There are today more people inter- 
e sharp crease, the mothers often leave them Joust. When a band of rams start mill- ested in shooting bighorn sheep with 
avoided in the care of one or two other ewes ig among themselves, this etiquette 4 camera than with a rifle, and wild 
1ard by while they go out to feed in country is often overlooked or forgotten and sheep pictures, taken in the rugged 
butting too dangerous for the lambs. Often 4 knock-down-drag-out battle royal is grandeur of the desert ranges, have a 
e close! two ewes will be found high above the _ the result. fitting and welcome place in the home 
Nevada feeding ewes with as many as 15 or 20 The rams have been provided by of any desert devotee. Surprisingly 
> River lambs in their care. The lambs are Nature with a large cartilagineous enough, the bighorn are not too diffi- 
of May surprisingly obedient to these nursery cushion directly behind the horns that cult to photograph at close range and 
refuge. tenders, and the ewes, if inclined, could _ protects the thin-walled skull, but even with the aid of a telephoto lens can 
robably write a book on the care and training with this padding, some of the old be made to appear ready to walk out 
ors te of infants that would be a classic in rams, in the terminology of the prize of the picture. I will never forget my 
lambs: its field. Ewes will also leave their ring, appear “punch drunk.” The ewes _ first bighorn picture, as it is representa- 
broken unweaned lambs in care of other ewes are likewise endowed with a pugnaci- tive of the evolution of a wildlife pho- 
om the while they go to water or if no other ous streak that may break to the sur- tographer. The picture was taken at 
during ewes are handy, will often cache their face at any season of the year. These long range, and even when enlarged it 
of life lambs before going to drink. Water- ewe bouts, however, are mild at best required the aid of a reading glass to 
elpless. hole observers sometimes gain the im- when compared with the robust en- detect any semblance of a bighorn 
nd this pression that there are very few lambs counters of the rams. sheep in the inconspicuous spot in 
yighorn because so many ewes come to water ene a a ee the center of the print. Since then, and 
in be without them. As the summer prog- aaa itt “sn P ied i roll upon roll of films later, I have 
note tresses and more lambs are weaned, cad t a - nena ee * taken pictures with an ordinary camera 
ar an they appear at the waterholes in in- °reecing Da its to the extent of the from as close as 35 feet. 
res the creasing numbers. — forming harems of spines and The best time of the year to obtain 
During July, the rams that have defending the — of — — good pictures of bighorn is during the 
young been leading a tranquil bachelor’s ex- wives against a mega “ wid . summer when the bighorn are coming 
“° aan istence since the previous breeding sea- T4™S are promiscuous Takes that travel to the waterholes to drink. During 
e two son, begin again to feel the age-old from ewe band ore band seeking that season of the year a single week- 
‘er for @ Ufge to procreate their kind. Bands Ut those individuals that are ready end at a desert spring may yield price- 
d even of rams that have lived together for and willing to mate. During hot dry _ less prints. If you are the artistic type, 
mpan- months in comparative harmony be- Summers the rams will often take their select a spot along a bighorn trail lead- 
al ob- gin to butt trees and bushes, Prelim- ease around waterholes and critically ing to water that has the appropriate 
bs are inary scuffles increase in intensity un- examine every ewe that comes to drink. background, conceal yourself near the 
he two til the rams move in with the ewe After the summer rains start, the sheep trail and sweat it out until the bighorn 
others. bands. It is then that the unforgettable scatter widely, seeking out the new sheep come along. This requires pa- 
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tience and a certain amount of stam- 
ina on a hot summer day. I built one 
rock blind 60 feet from a spring and 
obtained some fine pictures using a 
Graflex camera with twelve inch tele- 
photo lens. By putting out sticks at 
different measured distances from the 
blind I was able to determine quickly 
and accurately how far away from the 
camera the sheep were. The blind was 
built tall enough to permit the use of 
a tripod. 

Simplicity and ease of construction 
were the main advantages of another 
blind built 35 feet away from another 
spring. This blind consisted of noth- 
ing but a shallow trench lined around 
the edge with large rocks. Lying 
down flat on my back until I heard 
the sheep come in to water, I would 
then slowly rise up to a sitting posi- 
tion, take a picture, then drop back 
to rewind and make ready for the next 
shot. 


Be sure that the variable desert 
breezes are largely in your favor when 
selecting a site for a blind. Enter and 
leave the blind only when there are 
no sheep in the vicinity so as not to 
disturb them. Bighorn sheep can’t 
count, so if you must enter the blind 
when sheep are nearby have a partner 
enter with you and then leave in a few 
minutes. When the sheep see your 
partner leave they will often slowly 
make their way in to the water, but if 
they see you enter the blind and no 
one leave they will stay at a discreet 
distance. 


There is also that rare and unfor- 
gettable moment when you are walk- 
ing along and suddenly come face to 
face with an equally surprised sheep. 
In preparation for any such sudden 
meeting with your objective it is wise 
to have a camera that will operate 
swiftly and accurately. A 35 mm. 
camera is good for slides, but I pre- 
fer a larger negative for enlargements. 
As a last parting tip, the bighorn will 
water anytime from daylight to dark 
and even at night, so do not give up 
your vigil as long as there is light to 
take pictures. 


Bighorn sheep are protected by law 
in many places, even from molestment. 
Before embarking on a camera tour 
contact your local Fish and Game 
representative and inform him of your 
plans and gain his approval. If your 
objective is a National Wildlife Refuge 
contact the range manager. Often 
these men can give you sound tips on 
where to get pictures. To me, there 
is more satisfaction in being able to 
say “I shot this animal at 35 feet with 
my little camera” than to say “I shot 
this animal at 500 yards with my trusty 
rifle that will carry a mile.” I know, 
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because I am a big game hunter as 
well as an amateur camera nut. 

The management of desert bighorn 
sheep is beset with many perplexing 
but stimulating problems. The answers 
to all of them are not yet known, but 
each year bighorn workers throughout 
the southwest are contributing addi- 
tional information and are digging deep 
for more. Where but a few decades 
ago the desert was traveled on foot or 
horseback, the modern day biologist 
utilizes every applicable invention of 
man to assist him in his work. I have 
even employed the aid of a helicopter 
to search for possible damage to wild- 
life from the blasts of nearby atom 
bombs and have gone “whirlybirding” 
over desert mountains dropping pipe, 
tanks and tools at remote springs where 
water development was needed for the 
bighorn. In a matter of minutes equip- 
ment was dropped at projects that 





would have taken days to deliver by 
back packing on foot. 

So now you have had a brief look 
at the life of a wildlife management 
biologist—a government sheepherder, 
The hours are long, the work is hard 
and the monetary remuneration is ay- 
erage. Family life is intermittent at 
best and the results of my research 
sometimes arouse the ire of Mr. John 
Q. Public because they do not agree 
with what he thinks. Still, when | 
look back at the many perfect nights 
under the desert stars, my Jntimate 
contacts with the wild things of the 
bleak desert ranges and the more tol- 
erant understanding I have gained of 
Nature and her scheme of life and 
living, I would not trade jobs with the 
President. To which my outdoor-lov- 
ing wife and children breathe a soft 
but fervent amen. 
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Every desert 
TRUE OR FALSE know most of the answers in 
But 


some of the highest scores are made by men and women who have spent 
very little time in the Southwest. But they have done considerable reading. 
The questions cover a wide range of subjects—history, geography, botany, 
Indians, Nature, and the general lore of the desert country. A score of 
12 to 14 is fair, 15 to 17 is good, 18 or over is excellent. The answers 
1—Coyotes, like the bears, go into hibernation in wintertime. True 
2—-Flowers most generally found in blossom on the desert dunes after 
winter rains are the wild poppy. True ae : 
3—The late Death Valley Scotty was once a trouper with the Buffalo 
4—The blossom of the Joshua Tree is orange. True. 
5—The setting for Harold Bell Wright’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
is the Imperial Valley of California. True See 
6—Deglet Noor is the name of a date grown on the Southern California 
7—If frightened, the roadrunner will take off and fly for long distances. 
8—Indians in the various tribes living in the Southwest never intermarry. 


9—The only weapons which the Apache Indians had with which to fight 
the white men in Geronimo’s day were bows, arrows and spears. 


10—The water in Salton Sea is too highly mineralized for domestic use. 
11—Indians on the San Carlos reservation in Arizona are Apaches. 
12—The Hassayampa River flows directly into the Colorado River. 
13—The book Gold, Guns and Ghost Towns was written by W. A. Chal- 
14—Pitahaya is the Mexican name for a species of cactus. True 
15—Butch Cassiday was a famous stage driver of the early days. True 


16—Rainbow Natural Bridge is in Arizona. True_ 
17—All Indians now have the same voting rights as other Americans. 


18—The Wasatch Mountains are entirely in Utah. True 
19—-Winnemucca was a famous Navajo Indian chief. True_____. False_ 
20—Taos, New Mexico, is on the bank of the Rio Grande. True_- 


traveler should 


this True or False quiz. 
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Just a drab desert landscape—but on and beneath the 


 » 


mineral field are some of the loveliest semi-precious gem stones 


to be found anywhere. 


Fidd Day at Coou 


When the California Federation of Mineralogical Societies holds 
its annual convention at Indio March 26, 27 and 28 this year the desert 
hosts are planning a series of field collecting trips to some of the most 
productive deposits of semi-precious gem stones in the Southwest— 
and here is a glimpse of some of the things the visiting rockhounds 


may expect to find. 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 
Map by Norton Allen 


NE NIGHT LAST December I 

camped at Wiley’s Well on the 

Chuckawalla desert of Southern 
California with members of the Coa- 
chella Valley Mineral Society. 

The Coachella Society is to be co- 
host with the San Gorgonio Mineral 
and Gem Society of Banning, Califor- 
nia, for the annual convention of the 
California Federation of Mineralogical 
Societies at Indio, March 26-28 this 
year. The convention program is to 
include several field trips into minera- 
lized areas of California and Arizona, 
and the December excursion which I 
Was invited to join was in the nature 
of a scouting trip as a preliminary to 
the convention. 

My motor companion on the trip 
was Charles E. Faulhaber, Coachella 
Valley rancher whose hobby is collect- 
ing the rough but colorful stones which 
Nature has distributed lavishly over 
the arid mountains and mesas of the 
desert country. 

Wiley’s Well is a historic waterhole 
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which has served prospectors, cattle- 
men, outlaws, wetback Mexicans, Pat- 
ton’s army, and explorers ‘or nearly 
half a century. More recently it has 
become the base camp for hundreds 
of rock collectors who go into the 
Chuckawalla country every month 
during the winter season to search for 
the many varieties of semi-precious 
stones found over a wide area. 

The well was dug by A. P. Wiley, 
owner of a little outpost store and 
postmaster at Palo Verde during the 
early days of this century when home- 
steaders were trekking into the mes- 
quite jungles of the Palo Verde Val- 
ley to file claims on the lands which 
had not already been acquired by 
Thomas Blythe. 

When Charles and I arrived at the 
well at noon on Saturday several mem- 
bers of the Coachella Society already 
were busy cleaning up the campground 
and putting the well in order. Char- 
lene Carney, chairman of publicity for 
the convention and a committee of 


Aolleu... 


women were gathering up tin cans 
and burying them in the bottom of a 
nearby wash. Glenn Vargas, president 
of the Coachella group, was down in 
the well which operates with a bucket, 
rope and pulley, seining the bugs and 
accumulated debris out of the water 
at the bottom of the 40-foot hole. It 
is an open well with no custodian, 
and not a very sanitary source of 
water. Vargas assured me that the 
water supply would be purified before 
the convention field trips are held. “If 
the Riverside County supervisors do 
not cooperate, we will do the job our- 
selves,” Glenn said. 

Within a radius of 30 miles of 
Wiley’s Well, the rock collectors have 
found a score of deposits which yield 
good cutting material for their lapi- 
daries, and have given highly descrip- 
tive names to the various localities. 

There are the Hauser Beds, where 
so much excavating has been done in 
quest of geodes that the hillsides and 
ravines have the appearance of an old 
California placer field; the Potato 
Patch which derives its name from 
the shape of the geodes found there, 
the Twin Buttes where the collecting 
material includes banded agate, red 
and white fortification vein agate, chal- 
cedony roses, black and smoky chalce- 
dony and also crystalline and drusy 
chalcedony. Some of the chalcedony 
is fluorescent. 
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Above—Members of the society take turns preparing and serving the meals 
when they are on field trips. 


Below—The chuckwagon, built by the Coachellans, to provide a coopera- 
tive commissary on their field trips—at a cost of $1 a day for each person. 


The main goal of this December 
scouting trip was Coon Hollow —a 
name, the origin of which seems to 
have become lost in a haze of con- 
flicting stories. Someone, tramping over 
the hills of Chuckawalla country, 
found a tiny specimen of fire agate 
near the top of one of the buttes—and 
fire agate is something that every rock- 
hound covets. Hence this has become 
a popular hunting ground in recent 
months. There is a wide range of 
agate and chalcedony in this area— 
most of it up on the hillsides. The 
“Hollow” is where the rockhounds 
park their trailers, near the end of the 
Coon Hollow road. 
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Saturday afternoon our party spread 
out over the hills above Coon Hollow 
picking up pretty pieces of chalcedony 
and agate on the surface. Then up 
near the top of a butte marked by two 
conspicuous rock cairns, a quarter of 
a mile from the end of the road, one 
of the party gouged beneath the grav- 
elly surface and brought up a small 
specimen of fire agate. Further exca- 
vation at this point revealed many 
more pieces of agate showing red, 
yellow and green fire—opalized agate 
it is sometimes called. This is still a 
virgin field, and no one yet knows the 
extent of the deposit or the depth to 
which this prize agate may be found. 


Four or five claims have been staked 
out in the Coon Hollow area, but 
most of the field is wide open for the 
amateur collector, All the members 
of our party brought back a few choice 
specimens. 

That evening our dinner was served 
buffet style at the Coachella Society’s 
famous chuck wagon. This coopera- 
tive commissary is the most efficient 
and economical idea I have ever en- 
countered for group camping. 


The Coachellans worked out the 
plan themselves. They secured a light 
two-wheel trailer, and then built on 
the chassis a low compact carry-all 
which includes two 2-burner gas cook- 
ing stoves, a portable grid on legs for 
hotcakes, hamburgers, etc., two tanks 
for rock gas, a big ice box with adjoin- 
ing cooler compartments, 12 drawers 
for food and utensils, a generator for 
night lighting, a compartment for two 
collapsible tables, another for cooking 
gear—and to make it complete they 
added a clothesline, a towel rack and 
a dinner gong. It is amazing how so 
much gear can be packed in a unit so 
small. 


The Coachella members also have 
perfected the art of assigning the camp 
chores. Previous to a field trip a com- 
mittee plans the menus and prepares 
a “blacklist” which is a duty roster of 
those assigned to commissary work. 


One mimeographed blacklist form 
is prepared for each of the scheduled 
meals and includes the menu for the 
meal, the names of the chef and his or 
her two helpers, and also the clean-up 
crew to wash the dishes and bury the 
garbage. 


All members of the field trip party 
have definite duties assigned to them, 
and when their turns come they don 
the chef’s hats and white aprons — 
furnished by the Society — and have 
a lot of fun doing their tasks. 


From the chuckwagon the Coachel- 
lans have fed as many as 43 persons 
at a meal — but they say 36 is the 
maximum they can serve conveni- 
ently. They have found it possible to 
provide adequate meals on a trip at 
$1.00 a day for each person. 


Much of the material and labor in 
the trailer chuckwagon was donated 
and it represents an investment of only 
about $300—paid from the club dues 
of $2.00 a year. Several of the mem- 
bers have trailer hitches on the backs 
of their cars, so there is always some- 
one available to tow the big grub box. 


I have been camping with Sierra 
Club groups for 20 years, and the 
Sierrans have the art of group camp- 
ing down to a fine art — but these 
rockhounds from Coachella Valley 
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have about the slickest thing I have 
ever seen for the purpose. 

Wiley’s Well is on the bank of a 
wide sandy arroyo— upper Milpitas 
Wash. Across the wash is a forest of 
palo verde and ironwood trees. There 
is always an ample supply of deadwood 
in the area for campfires. 


The next day we visited the Hauser 
Geode Beds, the Potato Patch and 
some of the other mineral deposits. 
At some of them there is much accu- 
mulated debris. Probably the rock- 
hound fraternity represents an average 
cross-section of humanity. There are 
some who bury their tin cans and gar- 
bage—but unfortunately there are also 
some who haven’t yet learned good 
camping manners. Generally speak- 
ing, the members of organized societies 
maintain cleaner camps than the un- 
organized collectors. 


The Chuckawalla mineralized area, 
which includes the Chuckawalla Moun- 
tains, Mule Mountains, Palo Verde 
Mountains, and Black Hills, has been 
a favorite hunting ground for collec- 
tors for more than 10 years, and yet 
the surface of this vast desert jewel 
box is still yielding good stones to 
those who hike beyond the known 
areas. Undoubtedly there is untold 
wealth beneath the surface for future 
generations of collectors. At one place 
in the area are geodes weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds—so big that no 
one has yet found what is inside of 
them. They are too big for an ordinary 
lapidary saw. 


In addition to the field trips sched- 
uled to the Chuckawalla country, the 
hosts for the Federation convention 
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also are planning excursions to Crystal 
Hill, south of Quartzsite in Arizona, 
and to deposits of glauberite crystals 
near the north shore of Salton Sea. 
Plans are being made at Indio for 
the greatest gathering of rockhounds 
ever held in California, and special 
provision is being made for large num- 
bers of persons who will be camping 
out during the three-day show. Nor- 
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mally, March weather in Coachella 
Valley is just right for outdoor living 
—neither too hot nor too cold. 

This is the first California Federa- 
tion convention ever scheduled for a 
desert location, and the desert folks 
who will be hosts for the event are 
sparing no effort to make it an out- 
standing mineral show in every re- 
spect. 


Glenn Vargas, president of the Coachella Valley Mineral Society was 
lowered 40 feet on ropes to clean out the debris in historic Wiley’s Well. 

















‘Oil’ on the Amargosa 


Overnight, the desolate Amargosa Desert became a beehive of 
activity, excited get-rich-quickers scurrying about locating claims for 


oil which didn’t exist. When the sad truth was finally known that the 
Amargosa oil boom was a bust before begun, no one was more sur- 
prised than the original “discoverers” who innocently issued the famous 


false alarm. 
By CLINTON C. BALL 


DIDN’T JOIN the Amargosa oil 

rush of 1918. But, already there 

on a prospecting assignment, I 
was a fascinated onlooker to one of 
the biggest bonanza false alarms in 
the history of mining. 

During the fall and winter of 1917- 
18, I was testing a number of claims 
on 14,000 acres of land on the Am- 
argosa desert. With me were two well 
diggers who had a portable prospecting 
rig. We were camped along the 
widened bed of the Amargosa where 
it makes a turn westward toward Ash 
Meadows, our tent lying about half 
way between Amargosa Station, Ne- 
vada, and Death Valley Junction, Cal- 
ifornia. It was lonely, desolate desert 
country. 

For the first three months we had 
no visitors and, except for an occa- 
sional junket down to Las Vegas, no 
human contacts other than the rail- 
road personnel at Amargosa. A five- 
mile stretch of the highway from the 
north could be seen plainly from camp, 
but there was almost no traffic day 
after day. So we were surprised one 
night in January, 1918, to see a steady 
stream of headlights coming south. “A 
convention in ’Vegas,” we guessed. 

When we arose early next morning, 
dust spirals where the lights had been 
told us the cars were still coming. We 
could see them pass Amargosa Station 
and turn off onto a logging road into 
the raw desert south of the Johnnie 
Mine. After breakfast, I drove over to 
Amargosa to find out what was going 
on. 
I found the station agent. “Tom, 
what’s happened to the metropolitan 
area of Amargosa?” I asked. 

His answer bowled me over. “We- 
‘ve had an oil strike,” he said, ‘and 
everybody is getting excited.” 

Tom didn’t know all the facts. 
“Someone said asphaltum chunks were 
found on the surface in a draw which 
comes down from the Johnnie. The 
discovery was made a week or more 
ago and kept secret until now.” 

I joined the passing cars pushing 
their way along the road eastward and 
followed when they turned south 
where the logging road had been hewn 
through the mesquite. Where the trees 
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and bushes thinned out on the flat, 
cars had turned out on both sides to 
make camp. 

Everywhere over the usually de- 
serted Amargosa Desert were people, 
confusion and noise. Nothing was or- 
ganized. No one seemed to know 
much about what was going on, and 
many seemed not to know what they 
were doing. But everyone was ex- 
cited, certain that fortune lay within 
his grasp. 

A few days later, the bubble popped. 
It was just as bright a day as any 
preceding. I stopped at Amargosa, 
took my drill samples and mail into 
the station and spoke to Tom. He 
seemed considerably less cheerful than 
usual. 

“They have passed the official word 
that there’s no more oil in the ground 
over at the Johnnie strike than there 
is in my wife’s kitchen lamp,” he said 
glumly. 

It was a curious tale that Tom told 
me that day; but I will not repeat it 
here, as it was an incomplete version 
of what I heard years later from 
Charles H. Labbe who was one of the 
central figures in the “oil” rush. 

Labbe was operating a five-stamp 
mill on the bajada next to the Johnnie. 
In January, 1918, he had three leasers 
working for him. One blustery day. 
one of them—a tall heavy lad named 
Hadden (or Haddon), commonly 
called “Happy”—decided to take a 
walk down the tailings canyon of the 
Johnnie. Jack Millet, a leaser on the 
Congress Mine, joined him. 

At some point in their trip they 
came to a flat place and there found 
a piece of “asphaltum looking stuff” 
mixed with sandy tailings. The two 
miners took a second look and began 
to speculate. 

“It looks like a piece of blacktop,” 
said one. “Maybe the Johnnie once 
had a road in here.” 


“Blacktop my eye,” answered his 
companion. “That’s oil float!” 

The two men were sure they had a 
fortune by the tail—but they didn’t 
know what to do about it. So they 
turned to Charley Labbe. The land 
could be located only by sections, and 
Labbe had the necessary maps of the 
local terrain; in fact, he had found 
many of the survey corners in making 





his mineral locations. His experience 
and wide acquaintance in the areg 
were needed. And he could keep a 
secret. 

But, one way or another, the news 
leaked out. Most of the uninvited 
guests who came first, stirring up the 
soda dust of the Amargosa Desert and 
deepening the road ruts along the 
Tonapah & Tidewater, were from the 
north. Goldfield and Tonapah were 
well represented. 

“About this time,” Labbe remem- 
bers, “fourteen friends from Goldfield 
came down to see me. They wanted 
assurance. The geology was gone 
over, and it sounded as good or better 
than that of other oil fields which had 
become good producers. Then a piece 
of the ‘bitumen’ was tried in the fire. 
It burned like a smoky lamp, the smell 
of crude oil filling the room. Fourteen 
pairs of heavy boots beat approval on 
the floor, rattling the rafters. The men 
were elated.” 

Next day, the group decided to go 
over the field and obtain data for a 
report. 

“We divided into two groups,” 
Labbe recalls. “One was driven to a 
point on the road which crossed the 
tailings well below the original point 
of discovery and followed the canyon 
upward. The other went from the top 
of the canyon down a precipitous side 
path and checked the surface of the 
tailings. After the two groups met, 
the evidence was too sadly plain. At 
one time some crude oil had followed 
the tailings and rains had made oil 
pools.” What a loss of enthusiasm! 

At this point, Labbe stepped over 
to the Johnnie Mine to investigate. 
Someone — possibly O. T. Johnson, 
nephew of the original financier and 
then in charge—called attention to the 
fact that back in 1906 the Johnnie 
installed Fairbanks-Morse engines for 
their new mill. Crude oil generators 
were also used. With this kind of 
equipment, a volatile gas was produced 
from the crudes to run the engines. 
The process left a sludge residue which 
went down the tailings canyon with 
the other detritus and which cooled 
and hardened into cake. This was 
pressed into the sand by overburden. 

There could have been waste oily 
matter in the sludge from imperfect 
processing. But major source of the 
crude oil was leakage and _ spillage 
from fuel tanks on the verge of the 
canyon. 

For several weeks after this discov- 
ery, would-be locators who had just 
heard the oil rumors continued to 
come into the area. But they soon 
left—and the better natured among 
them were able to laugh at the innocent 
hoax of the Amargosa oil rush. 
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Uncle Sam 


Many Americans did not think much of the 
deal 100 years ago when Congress paid Mexico 
$10,000,000 for 45,535 square miles of “worthless 
land” in what is now southern Arizona and New 
Mexico, known as the Gadsden Purchase. United 
States would have had a port on the Gulf of 
California if Congress had not trimmed down the 
size of the tract after Gadsden had made his deal 
with Santa Anna of Mexico. 


By MURIEL LEDERER 
Map by Norton Allen 


#” NANT TO UPHOLD friendly relations with all 
the other governments on this continent. Especi- 
ally, I want to settle the boundary dispute between 

Mexico and our Territory of New Mexico!” 

This was Franklin Pierce’s intent when he became 
President of the United States in March, 1853. And to 
this end he immediately appointed James Gadsden, a 
Southern railroader, as special envoy to Mexico. Gadsden 
was surprised at his appointment, “But as a voluntary 
offer from the President, it is the higher appreciated,” he 
remarked, and started off to Mexico City with a long list 
of strict instructions. 

He was to say that an eligible route for a railroad was 
the sole object of the desire of the American government 
for a change in the boundary line established by the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. He was to emphasize that Mexico 
would benefit from the railroad. He was to improve com- 
mercial relations with Mexico,,and was authorized to 
offer a moderate sum of money with the negotiation. 

Gadsden’s mission was necessary because of a strange 
turn of events, the results of which were even more un- 
expected than their provocation. 

The Mexican War of the 1840s had been conducted 
haphazardly. Unpopular with the Americans, it was really 
the result of a series of misunderstandings with Mexico. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 was writ- 
ten to end a war which Americans did not want, and in 
their efforts to bring a speedy end to the hostilities, the 
men who framed the document gave little thought to issues 
Which might arise in future years. They overlooked the 
need for a route which eastern railroad interests desired 
In order to extend a line to Southern California. 

_The land south of the Gila River was regarded as 
quite worthless, and even when Pierce appointed James 
Gadsden as special envoy to Mexico it was with no 
thought of acquiring valuable territory. Rather, he was 
Interested in settling a dispute as to boundary lines, and 
In securing a narrow path for the southern transcontinental 
railroad to the Pacific. 

The Southwest had become important in 1848 when 
gold was discovered in California. Droves of settlers set 
out for the Pacific Coast, and the need for a railroad 
grew. A corps of engineers under Cooke surveyed the 
Rocky Mountains and decided the Gila River route would 
be the best way to link the East with the newly opened 
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James Gadsden (1788-1858), American railroad ex- 

ecutive appointed by President Franklin Pierce to 

negotiate the treaty with Mexico which now bears 
his name. Froma portrait by George Flagg. 


West. However, the best pass was across Mexican Terri- 
tory. Because of the instability of Mexican politics, a 
road wholly on American soil was necessary. 

The route Cooke chose was made up of old paths 
used by the Mexicans and Indians and, later, by wagon 
trains to California. In addition to serving the growing 
mining communities of California, Easterners hoped the 
railroad would encourage trade with the Orient. 

In 1853, James Gadsden, an American soldier and 
diplomat, of Charleston, South Carolina, was President 
of the South Carolina Railroad Company and was the 
first advocate of a wholly southern railroad route with 
Charleston as its Eastern terminus. Gadsden had had an 
active career after graduating from Yale in 1806. He had 
been a merchant, an army man with Jackson in the 
Seminole Wars in Florida, a rice planter and finally a 
railway president. 

With the growing tension in Congress in the 1850s 
over the slavery question, Southerners were anxious to 
build a transcontinental railroad to rival the Union Pa- 
cific being built in the North. Gadsden, both a Southerner 
and railroad man, became a champion of settlement of 
the border question. 

Gadsden was successful in his negotiations with Santa 
Anna, head of the Mexican government, and on December 
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30, 1853, Santa Anna signed a treaty 
which: (1) Gave the United States 
freedom of transit for mails, merchan- 
dise and troops across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec; (2) Readjusted the 
boundary set by the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo to allow railroad right 
of way south of the Gila River; (3) 
Annexed to the United States 45,535 
square miles, bounded on the north 
by the Gila River, on the east by the 
Rio Grande River and on the west 
by the Colorado River. The United 
States paid $10,000,000 to Mexico for 
these concessions. 


Gadsden returned to Washington 
for ratification of the Treaty; but the 
document wasn’t to President Pierce’s 
liking. He rejected it. It went to the 
Senate where, after heated debate, it 
was adopted with some revisions. 
Gadsden was sent back to Mexico 
where Santa Anna was forced to sign 
because his government was_ bank- 
rupt and desperately needed the money. 
President Pierce finally signed the 
Treaty on June 29, 1854. 


In debate in the Senate three dis- 
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tinct groups formed. One favored 
ratification of the Treaty in its orig- 
inal form. Another faction favored a 
larger acquisition of Mexican territory 
and a port on the Gulf of California. 
A third group, composed largely of 
Southerners, demanded a boundary line 
which would allow a good route for 
a southern railroad. 

Northerners feared the huge new 
territory might become confederate— 
which it did, They also feared the 
spread of slavery to the Pacific. So 
they cut the size of Gadsden’s origin- 
ally negotiated purchase to the area 
which was finally bought. 

Congress was criticized by the pub- 
lic for buying a seemingly useless 
tract of desert. They called it “our 
national cactus garden” and “rattle- 
snake heaven.” 

The Purchase gave the United States 
the Mesilla Valley. Gadsden tried to 
get land all the way to the Gulf of 
California, but Congressmen said, 
“No!” When they changed their minds 
later, the Mexicans weren’t willing to 
sell any more land. The new land was 


often called Apache Country because 
many wild Apache tribesmen regarded 
this as part of their tribal hunting 
grounds. 

There were border disputes for 
many years which kept the Territory 
in a turmoil. Raids by Mexicans, In- 
dians, bandits and smugglers contrib- 
uted to the tense atmosphere. 

After June, 1854, the new territory 
was opened for settlement and prob- 
lems cropped up. The main issues 
were in connection with claims for 
damage by both nations in the boun- 
dary dispute and Indian depredations. 
A real hatred developed between the 
two countries. Gadsden was then ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Mexico, but 
was so unpopular there that his re- 
moval was requested by outraged 
Mexicans who had not favored the 
Gadsden Purchase. 

The Purchase was the last addition 
of territory adjacent to the continental 
United States. A bill was introduced 
in Congress in 1857 to make the Gads- 
den Purchase a territory because it 
was forced by distance to act inde- 
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pendently of the Territory of New 
Mexico of which it was a part. This 
petition was denied for several years. 


In the years after the Mexican War, 
the Territory was constantly being 
crossed by thousands of people on 
their way to California. Many stopped 
and set up ranches and farms along 
the Gila River. Indians continued to 
attack wagon trains and stage coaches. 


One of the earliest pioneers who 
came from the East immediately after 
the Purchase was Charles D. Poston, 
the “Father of Arizona,” who figured 
prominently in development of the 
Territory. He set up the Heintzelman 
ore mine, 30 miles from Tubac. Then 
he organized the Arizona Mining and 
Trading Company and a copper mine 
at Ajo in 1854. Gold was discovered 
along the Gila in 1858. 


All this time the Territory was still 
politically one area, though too large 
to be wieldy. Tucson was the largest 
city in the Gadsden Purchase area but 
was 500 miles by stagecoach from the 
capital at Santa Fe. The Santa Cruz 








Thomas Hart Benton: 


of partisan or regional reasons. 
it was worthless land. 


work. 


any other name.” 


Mexico. 





THERE WAS OPPOSITION TO THE PURCHASE 


“Desolate, desert and God-forsaken.” 
Kit Carson: “A wolf could not make a living upon it.” 
New York Herald and other northern papers attacked it because 


Southern papers praised the treaty except for a few who thought 
Some papers attacked Gadsden personally and some praised his 


Philadelphia Public Ledger said: ‘The treaty might as well be 
called a purchase of the right of way for a railroad to the Pacific as 


New York Times favored it because it settled all the problems with 


In Mexico the opposition was so vigorous that Santa Anna was 
banished as a traitor to Mexico in 1855 for his part in the sale! 








Valley made and administered its own 
laws by necessity. 

Most of the settlers in the newly 
acquired area were Southerners, and 
in 1861 voted to join the Confederacy. 
In the same year a company of Texas 
Confederates under Colonel John R. 
Baylor defeated Union forces in the 


Rio Grande Valley. In 1862 Jeffer- 
son Davis declared it a part of the 
Confederacy. 

Slavery was no problem to the New 
Mexico Territory. Captured Indians 
and Mexicans had long served as 
slaves. In 1861, only 22 negro slaves 
were counted. There was no strong 


Two of the species found in the “cactus garden” Uncle Sam acquired with the 
Gadsden Treaty. Saguaro National Monument (left) is near Tucson, and Organ 
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Pipe National Monument is south of Ajo. Josef Muench photos. 
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attachment to the Union, and affinity 
to the South developed through the 
immigrants. 

Arizona was organized by Congress 
as a separate territory in 1863. The 
boundaries were about as they are 
today except that a part of lower Ne- 
vada was included. The capital was 
established in Phoenix in 1889. 

In the years after the Civil War the 
area continued to grow and develop, 
aided by the first railroad track laid 
in 1878. The line was called the At- 
lantic and Pacific, later became the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. This 
brought prospectors and capitalists for 
the great mining boom of 1879. 


The Pecos Valley became a thriv- 
ing agricultural center in 1888—aided 
by the discovery of artesian water. 

An epoch-making event for the 
Territory was the completion of a 
telegraph line from Fort Leavenworth 
to Santa Fe in 1869. In 1868 daily 
mail from the East had also speeded 
up communication. From then on, 
nothing was able to stop the area’s 
wondrous development. 

In one of the most important land 
deals in American history, we bought 
45,535 square miles of valuable South- 
west land from Mexico. We got a 
bargain—only $10,000,000 for land 
that yields that much in value every 
month of the year! Included were the 
cities of Tucson, Douglas and Bisbee 
—high in Arizona worth and popula- 
tion—and Cochise County which has 
an assessed value of well over $200,- 
000,000. 

The area still has a mixture of the 
Old West’s charm — ranches, cow 
hands, rodeos, Indians, lost mines, 
ghost towns—all attractive to tourists 
and health-seekers. 

Its population has grown from 61.,- 
547 in 1850 for the whole of New 
Mexico Territory (all of present-day 
Arizona and New Mexico) to 749,- 
587 for Arizona and 681,187 for New 
Mexico in 1950. 

The so-called worthless land has 
proved rich in metals. In Arizona from 
1858-1940, $3,000,000,000 worth of 
metals were mined—copper, gold, sil- 
ver, lead, zinc and others. Thirty-two 
and nine tenths percent of the total 
copper in the United States comes 
from Arizona. In New Mexico, with 
most of its land under irrigation, $78,- 
000,000 in crops and $127,000,000 
in livestock products were produced 
in 1950 alone. 

It is just one hundred years ago 
that the Gadsden Purchase became 
law. Though many people were 
against it at the time, the consensus 
today is that we should have bought 
more when we had the opportunity! 
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Yauuary Ratue 


January rains assured some higher 
desert areas a colorful wildflower sea- 
son, but at lower elevations the much- 
needed moisture seemed to have come 
too late to promise even a fair display. 

After two good rains in mid-Janu- 
ary, the Palm Desert bajada and the 
dunes along the Palm Springs-Indio 
highway showed only a few green 
sprouts in sheltered spots. 

The outlook was dismal also in the 
Coolidge, Arizona area. According to 
Superintendent A. T. Bicknell, Casa 
Grande National Monument received 
only about one-half inch of rain the 
middle of January — “hardly enough 
to alleviate the poor wildflower situa- 
tion.” 

At Apache Junction, Arizona, Ju- 
lian M. King was optimistic. More 
than an inch of rain fell at Kings 
Ranch in a series of January storms, 
coaxing shoots of green to break 
through the desert floor. King hopes 
for a reasonably normal display; how- 
ever, because the rains were late, the 
season will be tardy. 

King remembers the late Fred Gib- 
son’s observation that trees seemed 
to bloom best in dry years. “If this is 
true, the palo verdes and ironwoods 
should be beautiful this spring,” he 


predicts. 
Samuel A. King, superintendent of 
Joshua Tree National Monument, 


California, also was encouraged by 
January rains; more than one-half inch 
fell in storms January 14 and 19. On 
a patrol January 26, Ranger Chuck 
Adams reported thamnosma blooming 
at the Twentynine Palms entrance and 
locoweed at Hidden Valley camp- 
ground. The day before he had spotted 
numerous seedlings beginning to make 
their appearance. He recognized pha- 
celia, woody bottle washer and desert 
dandelion. “It may mean we will have 
some of these in blossom by the third 
week in February,” Superintendent 
King hoped. 

Under conditions similar to those 
this year, records show that some 
plants have been in bloom by late 
March, King reports — filaree, chia, 
fiddleneck and others at lower eleva- 
tions, with April and May flowering 
at higher elevations in Queen Valley 
and Lost Horse. 

Other Mojave Desert areas than 
Joshua Tree looked forward to a good 
wildflower year. Since this desert is 
higher than the Colorado Desert south 
of the Little San Bernardino Moun- 








Promise 


Some rbrcas 


tains, the flowering season normally jg 
a month or so later. 

Mary Beal, desert botanist of Dag. 
gett, California, was cheered consid- 
erably by January rains and, although 
February | was too early to be sure. 
she hoped for a colorful display. “We 
definitely have had a good start,” she 
writes, “and we're very hopeful for 
more rains later on.” 

In another section of the Mojave 
Desert, Antelope Valley, Jane S. Pin- 
heiro of Quartz Hill reported about 
2¥2 inches of rain — “but more is 
needed for a mass display.” 


Hard Kock Shorty 


of 
Death te We 


Valley 0S} 


A group of scientists who had 
stopped at the Inferno store for f 
supplies were discussing the lack 
of rainfall in Death Valley, and 
the reason for it. 

Hard Rock Shorty, who had 
surrendered his seat on the bench 
to the distinguished visitors, lis- 
tened for a while to the learned 
discussion, and then he could re- 
strain himself no longer. 

“Yu don’t have to have a lot 
o’ book learnin’ to know why it 
seldom rains in this country,” he 
exclaimed. 

“It’s all on account o’ this 
place bein’ below sea level an’ 
the air bein’ so dry. Rain has 
to fall too far — all evaporates 
before it gits down here. 

“My ol’ pardner, Pisgah Bill 
spent half his life tryin’ tu figure 
how to git that rain-water down 
to earth—an’ he finally gave it 
up an’ moved his chicken ranch 
up into the Panamints where it 
was higher. Plenty o° rain up 
there — but the chickens never 
got used to that high altitude an’ 
they all died o° pneumonia. 

“If you smart fellers’ll figure 
out some way to keep that water 
from evaporatin’ too soon, we'll 
be growin’ corn and pumpkins 
all over this place.” 
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HE SWITZERS migrated from 
Kentucky to California after the 
civil war and lived in the vicin- 
ity of Los Angeles until 1883. Then, 
pioneering in an easterly direction, 
they went to Flagstaff, Arizona, being 
obliged to lay over in Needles until 
the bridge over the Colorado was com- 
pleted. They crossed over the river 
on the first passenger train over the 
span. There were then six children in 
the family, and I was but one year old. 
By the time my memories of life in 
Arizona begin we were living on what 
is still known as “the Old Switzer 
Place” a mile east of Flagstaff proper. 
Most of the town clustered about the 
sawmill at that time, and the first pub- 
lic school was situated on the present 
site of Northern Arizona state College, 
half way between the two settlements. 
Our old house is gone now, but the 
gnarled old apple and cherry trees that 
father hopefully planted in the yard 
for mother are there, and the draw 
back of them is called Switzer Canyon 
after father. 


Mother never became reconciled to 
life in Arizona. She looked for wild 
Indians behind every bush and was 
justified somewhat in her expectations 
if not in her fear of them, The rail- 
road passed within a hundred yards 
of the house, and the wagon road that 
led to the desert reservations of the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians was between 
us and the railroad. Every passerby 
was an event. A train whistle brought 
us children out to line the fence to 
wave at the crews who soon became 
our friends. There were tramps along 
the railroad, cowboys on horses, wag- 
ons from the Mormon settlements 
about Tuba City, and Indians from 
the reservations to fascinate us. 

The Indians came only in the sum- 
mer time, the men dressed in calico 
pants since they had been told not to 
come into town without them. Mother’s 
first fright came from a Navajo who 
lacked the required garment. While 
skimming milk in the pantry, a dark 
little room that opened off the porch 
on the northeast corner of the house, 
she was startled by a gutteral grunt 
and whirled about to face a stark 
naked Indian. With a stifled scream 
she dropped the skimmer. She inter- 
preted his gestures and grunts as mean- 
Ing he needed pants. She quite con- 
curred in this but it took nerve to 
Squeeze past him in the narrow room. 
She dashed into the house, threw out 
a pair of levis, slammed the door 
and collapsed sobbing. We children 
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LIFE ON THE DESERT 


By LOUISE SWITZER THOMPSON 






of alarm to her. 


watched him don the pants and walk 
off toward town holding them up with 
one hand. Father was much larger 
around the middle than he. 

The Indians soon learned that the 
fruit-starved people of Flagstaff were 
a ready market for their grapes and 
little red peaches which they peddled 
from door to door. One poor fellow, 
having no basket, stole a chamber pot, 
commonly called a thunder mug, from 
a back door where it had been left to 
sun, filled it with grapes and went the 
rounds, Probably he never knew why 
his grapes did not sell that day. 

More than once father cautioned 
mother to show no hostility toward the 
Indians who came to our door, so 
when a band of Navajo men, women 
and children visited our home she 
opened the door but stood in the door- 
way, hoping they would not try to 
enter. A young Indian woman came 
up and handed her little papoose to 
mother and deftly took our own baby 
Walter out of mother’s arms. The 
Indians crowded around to look at 
the white child. When mother tried 
to return the papoose and regain her 
own baby the Indians laughed and 
one of the men said “trade?” 

“No, no!” mother cried frantically 
and thrusting the papoose back in its 
mother’s arms, seized her own baby. 
The Indians went away laughing. 

Father soon knew many of the In- 
dians well. There was one tall, straight 
old Navajo who always managed to 
get firewater when he came to town, 
and it got to be a regular thing for 
father to bail him out of jail and send 
him home. This Noc-o-to-clish came 
in late one afternoon with twelve 
young braves whom he introduced as 
his sons, although father said they all 
looked to be about the same age to 
him. He wanted to make camp for 
the night and go into town next day. 
Father gave permission, and we 
watched fascinated while they built a 
fire and sat around talking to him. 
They made no preparations for a meal 
so father sent me in to tell mother 
she had guests for dinner. She was 
appalled, but fortunately we were a 
large family, and there was a side of 
beef hanging in the pantry and a pot 
of soup simmering on the stove. We 
lined up against the wall as they filed 
in after father and sat down to eat 
our supper. 

“Start them off with the soup,” 
father said, “It'll fill them up.” Mother 
was nervous, and about half way down 
the table an Indian elbow came in 


The Navajo Indians have a keen sense of humor—but 
Mother Switzer could never quite understand this, and 
life on the edge of the reservation was a constant source 


contact with a scalding bowl of soup 
and one of the sons was burned. He 
jumped up knocking over his chair and 
gave a yelp. Father stood up and 
mother cowered with arms outspread 
in front of us, sure that her prediction 
that we would all one day be scalped 
was about to come true. But she had 
not counted on the Indian sense of 
humor. The young men burst into 
howls of laughter at the plight of their 
brother, and he sheepishly sat down 
to help clean up the table. 


After that we were not so afraid of 
the Indians. If we saw them coming 
we made a dash for the house, but 
once inside the fence that enclosed 
the little orchard we watched them go 
by with never ending curiosity. 

The Navajos brought small broom- 
tail horses to sell, and father bought 
two of them for my brothers. They 
rode out in the forest after school to 
bring in the milk cows that ranged 
freely during the day while their calves 
were penned at home. As their calves 
grew older they ranged farther afield. 
One fall afternoon the beys found 
them about two miles from the house 
along the road to the reservation. As 
they rounded them up to start them 
home a group of Navajos met them 
and one of the men reached out for 
the bridle of the buckskin pony. The 
pony shied away. Alarmed, the boys 
tried to hurry the cows but two of the 
men wheeled their horses and fol- 
lowed them shouting demands that 
they did not understand. “Let’s beat 
it,” Ed said, “they want to steal the 
ponies back.” They abandoned the 
cows and started on a run for home. 
The Indians chased them for about a 
mile then turned back. It was an old 
trick, reclaiming horses they had sold 
and returning them to the reservation 
where the whites would never see them 
again. 

It was a happy ten years we children 
spent in Flagstaff among the pine trees, 
the malpais rocks, the wildflowers. We 


saw the Grand Canyon, the Painted 
Desert and the Petrified Forest. Wild 
turkeys, shy deer and curious antelope 
were well known to us. There was 
even an indifferent brown bear that 
crossed the road between us and the 
house while mother stood petrified 
with fear in the doorway. Small won- 
der that she prevailed upon father to 
return to California. But we all left 
a part of our hearts in Arizona, and 
most of us returned to make our homes 
there. 
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Harry Oliver 
q | live in Thousand Palms and get all the wind coming 
down from San Gorgonio Pass, and in those 35 miles 
there’s nothing to stop the wind but three barbed wire 
fences. Of course it blows all the barbs to the corners, but 
it slows the breeze some. 

* * * 
@ I didn’t like the wind my first year in this desert because 
I lost sixteen hats. Then I found I could screw those hats 
on by using the wrinkles in my forehead to hold them. 
@ The wind, back a few miles from Garnet, got to turning 
the windmills so fast, with so much friction, that the water 
came out hot. So a real estate man named the place Desert 
Hot Springs, and now he’s selling lots. 
@ Most generally the wind comes from wherever it hap- 
pens to be. But talking about heavy winds—once over at 
Garnet the wind blew a cook stove 14 miles, and came 
back next day to get the lids and the poker behind the 
door. 
@ Our school teacher at Thousand Palms says she scours 
her pans by holding them up to the keyhole. The sand 
coming through in a stream polishes them better than she 
can by the usual method. 
@ The S.P. Railroad turns its engines around so the heavy 
end is in front to keep the wind from blowing the light 
end off the track. 


@ Jack Secor, of Snow Creek Station, was blown through 
a screen door and put together again on the other side. 
A silver dollar he had in his pocket made a hole in the 
screen that he uses to prove the story, to this day. 
@ Scotty has a hat farm along with his gas station at 
Thousand Palms. He’s got a six foot woven fence along 
side the station that nets him 12 to 15 hats a night, and 
sometimes a dollar bill. 

* * * 
@ Soon after you turn off Highway 99 to enter Palm 
Springs there is a spot where the wind sure goes “plumb 
loco.” The people leaving town sometimes get spun clear 
around, others have landed in the ditch. The Mayor or- 
dered a warning sign put up. The sign painter got the 
sign almost up—then the wind hit him. He finished the 
sign in E] Centro, 125 miles away. 

*K K 3k 
@ We don’t have hurricanes in the desert because our 
local winds just blow them into a couple of dozen dust 
devils before they get a good start. 
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Let ‘er Blow... a 


Out on the California desert at Thousand Palms, Harry Oliver publishes 
the Desert Rat Scrapbook—a 5-page quarterly of humor and folklore. With 
only five pages of space, Harry has learned the fine art of brevity—hence it is 
possible to condense all the tall wind tales published in the Scrapbook over g 
period of seven years in one page of Desert Magazine—and here are the stories; ; 


q@ I’ve seen it blow so hard from the west the poor old 
sun was at least three hours late going down. 
ee * * 


@ Going from Brawley to Indio the wind was so strong 
it bent the beam of my head lights back under the car and 
darned if I didn’t have to turn around and back all the way 
to town. 

@ Notice in Desert Hot Springs newspaper—‘‘60 acres for 
sale, between Garnet and Whitewater. If purchased be- 
fore next heavy windstorm a three room shack will be 
included.” 

@ We get used to it being windy. Why, we get so we 
can wake up at night and taste which way the wind’s been 
blowing. Yes we know from the taste that the wind’s been 
blowing from Imperial Valley (cow country), out Blythe 
way, or over the hills from 29 Palms. Of course, there’s- 
more spice in those wild night winds coming from Palm 
Springs. 

@ General George Patton was holding maneuvers at Camp 
Young when one of his desert trained boys came drifting 
into camp and landed with a bump. Slightly bruised and 
cut up, he was taken to General Patton. “You've really 
got nerve, son, to come down in a parachute with this 
100-mile wind blowing. You might have been killed,” 
said the General. “I didn’t come down in a parachute, 
sir,” replied the soldier—‘“I went up in a tent.” 


* * % 


@ My friend, Austin Cranston, told about the time he 
was out at Searchlight, and saw a chicken, with its tail to 
the wind, lay the same egg five times. 


ok od we 


@ Jack Diamond over at Hidden Springs Ranch used to 
have a lot of fine chickens. But he ran out of buckshot. 
You see if he doesn’t feed those chickens lots of buckshot 
the wind blows them away. Fact is he is starting a new 
brand of buckskin chickens making them tough. Wind 
kept them moulting all the time, so he’s teaching them to 
go around without feathers. 
* * * 

@ The bend in the road from Palm Springs to Garnet was 
done by the wind. Years ago the oldtimers decided they 
wanted a road to the Garnet depot from the end of Indian 
Avenue. The road boss said “Follow me with your 
wagons and we will bust her through.” He started out 
just as one of our sand storms came up. Well, he got out 
of sight, and the wind blew those horse tracks a half 
mile to the east, and that’s why the road bends and 
misses the depot. 
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Lost Gold. In the left foreground is Weaver’s Needle, important 





landmark in the legend of the Lost Dutchman Mine. 


Trek for Lost Gold... 


One day 70-odd years ago Jacob Walz came out of Arizona's 
Superstition Mountains, his mules loaded with rich gold ore. Walz died 
in 1891 without revealing the source of his wealth. Although many have 
searched, and some have lost their lives, no one has re-discovered the 
fabulous mine. But the legend of the Lost Dutchman Mine persists, and 
the Don's Club of Phoenix each year conducts a trek to the Superstition 
Mountains in a mass attempt to find the lode. 


By THOMAS B. LESURE 
Photographs by Mel Compton 


EEPING ALIVE the lore, leg- 

ends and traditions of the Old 

West is the dedicated purpose 
of the Dons, a group of 50 Phoenix 
businessmen who have adopted the 
name and costume of the early Span- 
ish settlers in the Southwest. 

To familiarize visitors and residents 
with the landmarks of legend and his- 
tory and the scenic beauty of the state, 
the Dons conduct weekly tours, visiting 
such places as the Apache Trail, 
Montezuma Castle, the Pima Indian 
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reservation, Grand Canyon, Tuzigoot 
ruins and Fort McDowell. 

One of the most popular trips, 
staged annually during the first week 
of March, is the Trek for Lost Gold, a 
hike through Arizona’s rugged and 
fabled Superstition Mountains of 1200 
amateur adventurers prospecting en 
masse for the Lost Dutchman Mine. 

The annual trek perpetuates one of 
the West’s most intriguing stories, that 
of Jacob Walz, the “Dutchman” who 
one day in the 1870s came out of the 
wilderness of the Superstitions with a 
wild tale of a fabulous gold strike. He 
backed up his stories with muleloads 


of rich ore that ran as high as one- 
third pure gold. Many gold seekers 
tried to follow him and discover his 
cache. But Walz eluded them all, dis- 
appearing into the vastness of the 
Superstitions, then emerging again in 
a few months with another valuable 
load of gold. 

When he died in 1891, Walz left 
only sketchy directions for finding his 
mine. And to this day, despite count- 
less attempts to locate the Lost Dutch- 
man gold, the Superstitions still hold 
the secret locked tightly among their 
jagged peaks and rocky canyons. 

Weaving the events of Trek Day 
around this story, the Dons lead groups 
in a mock search for the legendary 
mine. The day begins about 8:00 a.m. 
when the Dons’ motorcade assembles 
in downtown Phoenix. Then, as a 
black smoke signal, rising like the 
plume of a volcano, cuts the morning 
sky above the Superstitions, the motor- 
cade heads eastward for 50 miles 
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A Don offers a helping hand to one of the hikers as the amateur 


gold seekers scramble up and down the rugged slopes of the Superstitions 
in search of the Lost Dutchman Mine. 


Below—For those who do not join the strenuous all-day hike, there is 


plenty to see at Base Camp. 


Here cowboys use weoden plaques in a 


demonstration of branding techniques, giving the branded blocks to 
onlookers as souvenirs. 


across the desert to a base camp set 
in a natural amphitheater oasis at the 
foot of the massive mountains. Here. 
among ramadas featuring Western ex- 
hibits, the visitors divide into two 
groups. Some look for the lost mine; 


the others stay at Base Camp for a 
day of Western entertainment. 

Those who decide to take the stren- 
uous nine-mile hike brace themselves 
with another cup of coffee from the 
Dons’ canteen and, packing lunches, 








join one of the colorfully-garbed Dons 
who lead groups of 50 persons into the 
vastness of the Superstitions. 

They make their way upward over 
a twisting trail which affords sweeping 
panoramas of the Gila Valley and dis- 
tant mountains like Poston’s Butte, 
Along the way are lovely cactus gar- 
dens and weird rock formations, the 
“Stone People” of Indian legends. 

The trail dips and curves—rising 
ever higher over undulating ledges to 
a steep rock slope known as Devil’s 
Slide where ascent is made by use of 
ropes. Then, past Geronimo’s Cave 
and its weathered evidences of roam- 
ing Apaches to a high plateau over- 
looking monolithic Weaver’s Needle, 
one of the most prominent landmarks 
in the lost mine legend. 


The return trip is made through his- 
toric, rock-bound Peralta Canyon 
where groves of sweet laurel, oak and 
pinyon pine and a crystal-clear stream 
provide welcomed relief for the hikers. 

Visitors not wishing to take the all- 
day hike stay at Base Camp where 
there’s something doing every minute. 
Indian silversmiths, potters and basket 
weavers demonstrate their skills at the 
“Indian Village.” Old prospectors 
show how to pan for gold. The Pow- 
derhorn Clan thrills onlookers with 
fancy shooting and the firing of early 
American arms. Indian and Mexican 
dancers perform their rhythmic steps. 
Other Westerners demonstrate the use 
of branding irons, explain western 
saddle making and leathercraft, de- 
scribe desert gems, Hohokam artifacts 
and denizens of the desert such as the 
hairy tarantula, scorpion and the Gila 
Monster. 


About 5:00 p.m., when everyone 
has returned from the long hike, the 
Dons and Donas begin serving up huge 
portions of real Western barbecued 
beef with all the trimmings. After 
supper, signal fires are lighted around 
Base Camp and a huge campfire is 
kindled. The next two hours are filled 
with the dances and songs of Indians, 
Mexicans, cowboys and old pioneers. 


Then, as the campfire burns low, all 
lights are extinguished. A Don, in the 
heavily-accented phrases of Jacob 
Walz, begins relating the Lost Dutch- 
man’s story. The cool desert air whisks 
Over the camp, adding an eerie em- 
phasis to the legend. Overhead, heat 
lightning flashes through the sky. And 
in the background, 800 feet above the 
camp, a ghostly fire burns on Super- 
stition Mountain. The Dutchman’s 
story ends. A signal flare rockets up 
—answered by another from the moun- 
tain top. Then, as a grand climax to 
the day, a river of burning coals tum- 
bles over the mountainside, lights up 
the camp, and slowly fades away. 
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LETTERS 


Know Your Packrats... 
Riverside, California 
Desert: 

I was indeed somewhat disturbed 
when I read in January’s Desert Mag- 
azine the article entitled “Robber Rat 
of the Desert.” It contains some very 
serious errors. 

First, the picture is not that of a 
desert wood-rat or packrat but that 
of a high mountain wood-rat. This 
rat dwells near or above tree-line, most 
often in the Rocky Mountains. The 
desert species of Neotomas do not have 
such heavily haired tails. 

The specific name Orolestes means 
“mountain robber” and is correct for 
the rodent pictured. There are three 
species of desert Neotomas: albigula, 
lepida and mexicana, called respec- 
tively the white-throated, the desert 
and the Mexican wood-rat. All have 
scant-haired tails. 

Second, I can find no record in any 
of the numerous scientific papers treat- 
ing the habits of packrats of any of 
these rodents having prehensile tails 
that can be wound around an egg “to 
pull it behind him.” This statement 
falls under the category of fiction or 
hearsay. 

Third, no packrat has “pockets in 
his mouth.” The author must have 
confused packrats with kangaroo rats 
which have cheek pouches. These are 
merely infoldings of skin opening not 
into but outside the mouth. They are 
held in place by small muscles. Fur- 
ther, to say that “cheek pouches are 
designed by Nature for digestive pur- 
poses” is a mistake so erroneous as to 
border on the ridiculous. 

Fourth, packrats do not “range over 
almost all of North America.” Had 
the author consulted any seriously 
written book on North American mam- 
mals — such as Burt and Grossen- 
heider’s A Field Guide to the Mam- 
mals—she would have discovered that 
a greater part of northern United States 
and most of Canada except the ex- 
treme western part are uninhabited 
by wood-rats. 

Better than the word “usually” in 
the sentence, “he usually leaves some- 
thing in exchange for what he takes,” 


would be “sometimes,” or “quite 
often.” 
There are other loosely worded 


Statements in this short article which 
could have been stated more accur- 
ately. 
EDMUND C. JAEGER 
Curator of Plants 
Municipal Museum 
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The Rattler’s Strike... 


Ione, Colorado 
Desert: 

I enjoy reading your magazine, 
especially the Desert Quiz. However, 
I surely cannot agree with your an- 
swer to the first question in the Janu- 
ary True and False. 

On page 466 of The Reptile Book 
by the late Raymond Ditmars, the 
author has the following to say about 
the rattlesnake: 

“It strikes generally a third, some- 
times half its length, but never springs 
bodily as alleged by the writers of 
sensational snake stories. Nor is it 
necessary for the snake to be coiled 
to deal a blow. While retreating 
toward shelter it will often turn and 
from a crawling position draw back 





the head by contracting the neck into 
an S-shaped loop and strike readily.” 
The Reptile Book was written in 
1915, but I doubt whether the habits 
of the rattlesnake have changed very 
much in the past 40 years. 
T. C. FORWARD 


Reader Forward is right—Desert’s 
quiz editor used the word “coil” too 
loosely in the January issue. Actu- 
ally it was meant that a rattler can- 
not strike without some curvature 
of its body —although the curves 
may be merely in the form of an S 
—which is the position the snake 
takes for a quick strike. The strik- 
ing position may vary all the way 
from a tight S to a full coil—but 
never when the body is extended 
full length on the ground.—R.H. 


Berkeley, California 


Desert: 


I take issue with the first question 
in the January Desert Quiz. It claims 
a rattlesnake cannot strike without first 
coiling. 

On the ground with room to do so, 
a rattler will loop itself into a compact 
position which might be called a coil. 
But don’t ever hold one unless thumb 
and forefinger are directly back of the 
head. It can turn and strike if given 
a fraction of an inch leeway. Don’t 
try to pick one up by the tail. It can 
lash out or up even with its head 
down. And most of all, stay clear if 


you encounter one swimming. It can 
and will lash sideways, and there is 
no coiling involved. 

WILLIAM H. NELSON 


On page 9 of the December, 1947 
issue of Desert is a picture of Kent 
Frost holding a snake aloft by the 
tail to prove that it cannot strike 
from that position. Of course he 
was careful to pin its head down 
with a stick before picking it up. 
Probably he would not want to hold 
a snake longer than three feet in this 


manner.—R.H. 
e e . 


Quizmaster Caught Napping .. . 
Trumansburg, New York 
Desert: 

I have always appreciated the high 
degree of diversity the Desert Quiz has 
maintained—and so it was disappoint- 
ing to me to find question number 8 in 
the November issue repeated in Janu- 
ary. 

“Chsediion number 11 in the Decem- 
ber quiz asks who brought the first 
camel train across the American des- 
ert. Desert’s answer is “W. F. Beale.” 
The correct name is Edward Fitzger- 
ald Beale, which would make his first 
initial E. instead of W. 

HENRY F. DOBYNS 
Desert’s  quizmaster checks his 
questions and answers each month, 
but occasionally erors slip by—like 
the wrong Beale initial in December 
and the question repetition in Janu- 
ary. He promises an extra check 


for good measure after this —R.H. 
e 8 e 


A Problem Everywhere... 
New Buffalo, Michigan 
Desert: 

In the January issue of Desert were 
letters from three of your readers com- 
plaining about roadside trash. Two 
of these correspondents, Mrs. G. H. 
Luthey and Charles Kelly, were im- 
pressed by the comparative lack of 
litter along the roads in the Middle- 
west. They must have been fortunate 
enough to choose the cleanest route at 
the best time. 

No, litter is not “strictly a Western 
problem,” as Mr. Kelly fears. Some 
of the picnic tables I have seen along 
the roads here were left in such con- 
dition that no one would think of 
lunching there. I have seen boxes and 
shopping bags and other containers 
full of garbage lying close to the high- 
ways. There are thousands of beer 
cans. Believe me, the Chicago area 
is jammed with litterbugs. 

Mr. Kelly’s Utah is beautiful, clean 
and spacious, typical of the vast and 
fascinating West which I have visited 
on seven vacation trips. Someday I 
hope to make my home there. 

RITA PLAHETKA 
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How to Scare ‘em Away... 


Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Desert: 

In “Just Between You and Me” in 
the December issue, the editor con- 
fesses he is “out of patience with po- 
ets” because they favor him with too 
many of their efforts. 

There is a method for discouraging 
literary attempts which has been used 
successfully by a Hollywood film cor- 
poration. It seems unkind, but at least 
it is effective. 

Many years ago, after much time 
and work, I completed writing a play 
which I submitted to this studio. 

The manuscript was returned—un- 
opened, unrolled, unread — with a 
terse note: “We have not read your 
play. We do not intend to read it. 
We have our own staff of writers who 
perfectly supply all our needs. Who 
told you that we were in the market 
for outside material?” 

Needless to say, I didn’t try them 
again. 

P.S. I am submitting no poetry. 

MINA I. LEWIS 


Thanks to Reader Lewis for not 
submitting more poetry for our al- 
ready bulging supplies—but if she 
had, Desert’s poetry editors would 
have read every verse. Desert Mag- 
azine appreciates good desert po- 
ems, and its only source is poet 
readers. But at times a heavy batch 
of poor rhyme does tax the patience 
of a busy staff —R.H. 

a o es 


To Protect Her Young... 


Buffalo, Wyoming 
Desert: 

I guess we'll keep hearing from 
people who don’t believe that rattle- 
snakes swallow their young—just be- 
cause they haven’t seen it done. 

Well, I have seen it. But from my 
observation, the mother snake doesn’t 
“swallow” her brood; she just opens 
her mouth big and wide and lets the 
little guys run in until danger is past. 

I have lived on a cattle ranch in 
Wyoming all my life, and until a few 
years ago, when the goverment and 
some individuals started gassing rat- 
tlesnake dens, we spent a lot of time 
dodging the critters. 

One time, many years ago, four of 
us were out riding. Just as we dropped 
down into a wash, we saw a rattler 
lying close to a ledge, surrounded by 
four little ones stretched out in the 
sun. The moment the mother saw us, 
she opened her mouth and in a mat- 
ter of a few seconds the little ones 
were down her throat. We jumped off 
our horses, and one of us got her with 
a rock just as she started down her 
hole. We cut her open, and the four 
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little ones crawled out. They were 
about 4 inches long and a bluish color 
with no markings. 

Another time a couple of us startled 
a rattler lying near her hole with five 
or six littke ones around her. They 
performed just as the other quartet 
had, only this time the mother beat 
us to the hole and escaped with the 
family intact. 

Several times I have encountered 
little rattlers, six or eight inches long, 
sunning themselves by a rock or bank 
out of the wind. But by that age they 
seemed to be on their own, as no elder 
appeared when danger threatened. By 
then they had all the markings of an 
adult rattler and the start of buttons 
on the ends of their tails. They shook 
them vigorously, but produced not 
even a buzz. 

Instead of sitting around doubting, 
perhaps more of the disbelievers should 
saddle up horses and ride through the 
hills and the rocks and the sagebrush 
every day for a month or two. I am 
sure they will see many strange and 
interesting things. Maybe they’ll even 
come on a mother rattler, just baby- 
sitting. 

WILBUR F. WILLIAMS 


sd e * 
Ain't This Monotonous? ... 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Desert: 

As one drives through Utah, he will 
come upon many strange signs similar 
to the “Ain’t This Monotonous” one 
pictured in the January Desert. These 
have been erected by the Stinker Gas 
Company of Salt Lake City to break 
the “monotony” of long highway 
stretches across the desert and are in- 
tended to relieve with a smile the tired 
tourist’s trip. 

JAMES P. SHARP 


& @ e 
We'd Rather Have Junipers ... 


Danville, Illinois 
Desert: 

I have a well authenticated article, 
1200 words, one photo, entitled “Make 
Way for Grass.” It is about eradicat- 
ing the juniper in the Southwest, show- 
ing what they do to soil, how they 
will take over, how many more cattle 
the land would support if they were 
gone, how they can be removed. Let 
me know if you are interested. 

ee 


Except for the cattlemen, very 
few of us here in the West want to 
see our hills denuded of juniper. 
They add too much beauty to the 
landscape. And as long as the lands 
available are able to produce more 
food than we can use, we would 
prefer to have the beauty.—R.H. 





The Lost Dutchman... 


Apache Junction, Arizona 
Desert: 

The Lost Dutchman Mine story by 
Mary L. Bagwell (January Desert 
Magazine) was very interesting to me 
and to other residents of this Super- 
stition Mountain area. Herman Pe- 
trasch, whose version of the Lost 
Dutchman is repeated by Mrs. Bag- 
well, is our friend and neighbor. 

Herman lives on the extreme east- 
ern stretches of the Lost Dutchman 
area, on the banks of Queen Creek. 
My ranch is located on the western 
side, and Tex Barkley’s spread is on 
the south. We are several miles apart, 
but in this country that makes us 
neighbors. 

I have lived here in the shadows of 
the Superstitions for 46 years, and in 
that time have personally helped bring 
out the bodies of four of those who 
lost their lives searching for this elusive 
mine. 

BARNEY BARNARD 


Rx: Three Drops of Gall... 


Hong Kong, China 
Desert: 

I recently read an article by a mis- 
sionary who had spent some years 
among the Indians in South America. 
He said these tribesmen had completely 
stopped death from snake bite by giv- 
ing the victim a potion made from the 
gall of the coati mundi, an animal 
also common to the southern Arizona 
desert country. According to the arti- 
cle, the Indians carried a small bottle 
of the gall with them, and if bitten by 
a poisonous snake (sometimes a rat- 
tler), would drink three drops of the 
gall in a cup of tepid water and suffer 
no ill effects from the bite. 

Perhaps the Indians’ treatment is 
worth investigating. 

EDWIN R. PURDIE 


I am rather dubious about all the 
detail of the story quoted by the 
missionary. Snake poison is in- 
jected directly into the blood stream, 
and anything taken into the stomach 
would not reach the blood stream 
for several hours—too late to pre- 
vent the swelling and other violent 
effects which follow soon after in- 
jection of the venom. However, 
Hopi Indians seem to have some 
sort of immunity from snakebite, as 
they often are bitten during their 
snake dance yet rarely suffer any 
ill effects. After the dance, the 
Hopis drink some kind of a purga- 
tive—possibly similar to that of the 
South American tribes — _ which 
causes violent vomiting. But the 
Hopis’ real secret of immunization 
is stilla mystery.—R.H. 
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PICTURES OF 
THE MONTH 


High on the walls of a deep side 
canyon near the headwaters of Lake 
Mead, Hulbert Burroughs of Tarzana, 
California, came upon this mother 
hummingbird warming her nest. Un- 
perturbed by her human visitor, she 
allowed Burroughs to come within 
three feet to take this picture, first 
prize winner in January. He used a 
Rolleiflex Automatic camera, Zeiss 
Proxar close-up lens, Super XX film, 
1/50 second at f. 8. 
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Dam... 


This study of Hoover 
Dam won second prize in 
the January contest. It 
was taken by Willard 
Luce of Provo, Utah, with 
a 4x5 graphic view cam- 
era, 88 mm. B. & L. wide 
angle lens, Isopan film, 
1/10 second at f. 32. 

































































Monticello, Utah... 

In a $2 million deal, Charles Steen 
of Moab and William McCormick of 
Dove Creek, Colorado, secured an op- 
tion on the Big Buck mining claims 32 
miles north of Monticello in the Big 
Indian district. Steen and McCormick 
in turn sold their option to Joseph 
Frazer of the automotive corporation 
who joined associates to form the 
Standard Uranium Corporation. They 
plan an intensive exploration program 
in the next six months. — San Juan 
Record. 


« 
Moab, Utah... 


It seems certain that Moab will have 
a uranium sampler by this spring, 
with a mill to be in operation within 
two years. Plans for the sampling plant 
were to be completed by the end of 
January, and some of the equipment 
had already been ordered. The plant 
became necessary with recent big ore 
discoveries in the Big Indian area and 
elsewhere on the Colorado Plateau.— 
Moab Times-Independent. 

e e& e 
Lovelock, Nevada... 

Successful testing here of a revolu- 
tionary mobile magnetometer by the 
United Geophysical Company of Pasa- 
dena, California, has resulted in the 
location of three iron ore bodies. The 
discoveries are in northeast Pershing 
County and northeast Churchill County. 
The operators say that it will revolu- 
tionize the prospecting business be- 
cause, mounted on a truck, it can cover 
up to 200 miles a day compared with 
one mile by the hand-borne instrument. 
It is superior to airborne equipment in 
that it gives a definite location of ore 
bodies.—Territorial Enterprise. 

e e 
Santa Fe, New Mexico... 


Tower Mining and Refining Com- 
pany’s new $65,000 manganese mill- 
ing plant in Sierra County was sched- 
uled to go into production in January. 
The mill, known as the heavy media 
plant type, has a capacity of 30 tons 
an hour.—Pioche Record. 


6 & e 
Silver Peak, Nevada... 


Sunshine Mining Co. has started 
drilling north and south on the 500- 
foot level of its Mohawk Mine 30 miles 
southwest of here. The development 
at this level is to determine the con- 
tinuity in depth of the ore body pre- 
viously developed on the 218-foot 
level, which brought assays of 40 
ounces of silver per ton in several 
places.—Pioche Record. 
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MINES and MINING 


Austin. Nevada... 


Paul Litell of Auburn, California, 
has optioned the Silver Palace mine 
and mill at Grantsville from Harry 
Howard of Fallon and has a small 
crew preparing to reopen the property. 
The ore is tungsten, lead, silver and 
zinc with tungsten predominating. It 
is estimated that the mine will produce 
50 tons a day.—Pioche Record. 

e e & 
Moab, Utah... 

Uranium, Inc., a newly-formed Utah 
corporation, has secured an option on 
the Turner Mine, located on the Colo- 
rado Plateau. The Turner is produc- 
ing uranium ore that has been averag- 
ing about .44 U308 and 2.3 vanadium. 
—Humboldt Star. 

e e e 


Hite, Utah... 


Vanadium Corporation of America 
has abandoned plans to build a $3 
million uranium mill at Hite in Gar- 
field County. The decision was made 
after a controversy with the Atomic 
Energy Commission over metallurgy 
to be employed at the proposed plant 
reached a stalemate. The AEC claims 
that pilot plant operations and research 
have proved that greater recoveries 
can be obtained through the commis- 
sion-approved flow sheet, and that the 
taxpayer loses if full value of ore 
bought by the government is not rea- 
lized. The VCA argues that its process 
has been perfected by experienced 
operators in the concentration of ura- 
nium and is equally as effective as the 
AEC method.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

e e e 
Battle Mountain, Nevada... 

A potentially rich strike of turquoise 
has been located at the old Turquoise 
Queen Mine in Copper Basin near 
Battle Mountain by Ray Jepperson 
and Glenn Johnson. First traces of 
the deposit were discovered last No- 
vember. Since that time, the mine has 
turned out a fair amount of good grade 
turquoise running in a deep blue and 
rich green strain. Plans have been 
completed to start intensive excavation; 
to date, operation has been limited to 
open cut work.—Humboldt Star. 

e a € 
Kingman, Arizona... 


Production on the six Treasure 
House claims, located in the River 
Range along the Colorado River, will 
begin at once. First operation prob- 
ably will be the running of a tunnel to 
tap the surface ore body. Construc- 
tion of a mill in the area is planned 
for the near future—Humboldt Star. 





Washington, D. C.... 


The National Petroleum Council 
has asked for legislation to amend the 
nation’s mining laws so that oil, gas 
and other minerals covered by the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 would 
be reserved to the government in all 
future mining claims and ensuing pat- 
ents. The NPC’s suggestion would 
permit multiple development and use 
of public lands. — Battle Mountain 
Scout. 

* e e 
Battle Mountain, Nevada... 


A new electronic gadget which 
eventually may aid prospectors in their 
search for uranium, has been perfected 
by a Palo Alto, California electronics 
firm. Made of two induction coils, a 
pint of water, a bank of storage bat- 
teries and some ordinary electronic 
recording instruments, the machine de- 
termines with high precision the basic 
strength of the earth’s magnetic field. 
This is important to metal prospectors 
because the most minute change in the 
field strength may indicate the pres- 
ence nearby of an ore body.—Battle 
Mountain Scout. 

e . e 


Moab, Utah... 

Two minority stockholders in Utex 
Exploration Company will receive $3,- 
272,500 for stock in which they in- 
vested $19,500, Charles A. Steen, 
Utex president, has announced. Steen 
said he has purchased the interests of 
Dan O’Laurie of Casper, Wyoming, 
and R. M. Barrett of Dove Creek. The 
sale involved cash payment of $150,- 
000.—Mining Record. 

. e . 
Monticello, Utah .. . 

J. L. Wade might have been the 
uranium king of North America—but 
his finds were made before the mineral 
became valuable. He discovered the 
precious ore in October, 1888, at the 
mouth of Disappointment Creek in 
Colorado, and he found it later in 
Paradox Valley, Colorado, and in the 
Four Corners country, scene of the 
current giant uranium development. 
He said he came out of the enterprise 
with a “fair income”—but nobody in 
those days suspected they were going 
to use uranium to make atom bombs. 
—San Juan Record. 

e me e 
Kingman, Arizona... 


Purchase and plans for operation of 
the Tennessee mine and mill at Chlo- 
ride have been announced by Harry 
J. Olson, president of the Mojave En- 
terprises, Inc. The Los Angeles man 
said that the mill would be in opera- 
tion by the middle of March and the 
mine will be reopened as soon as de- 
watering is accomplished. — Mining 
Record. 
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Thomas B. Lesure took his first 
“Tost Gold Trek” last year, a few 
weeks after joining the Phoenix Dons 
Club. He tells about the trip in this 
issue Of Desert Magazine. 

Lesure, his wife Nancy and their 
three young children came West to 
live about a year and a half ago, 
choosing Phoenix as the setting for 
their El Rancho Nato. They had first 
visited the Southwest on a cross-coun- 
try tour in 1951 and had decided then 
someday to make their home in Ari- 
zona. 

The Lesure clan are good travelers, 
and Tom and Nancy never hesitate to 
“pack up the kids” and start on a trip. 
Author Lesure writes only travel arti- 
cles and stories dealing with the lore, 
legends and history of the Southwest. 

e o * 

Mel Compton, who took the pic- 
tures for “Trek for Lost Gold,” was 
a combat photographer for the Marine 
Corps during World War II, spend- 
ing most of his time in the South Pa- 
cific. Later, he was recalled to duty 
and served a year in Korea. 


Upon his return from the Marines, 
Compton became a professional pho- 
tographer in Phoenix. He particularly 
likes to shoot rodeo action. For rec- 
reation, he finds nothing more satis- 
fying than riding his horse, Babe, over 


Arizona desert trails. 
e e @ 


Although she grew up in Chicago, 
Muriel Lederer, author of “Uncle Sam 
Bought a Cactus Garden,” learned 
early to know and love the desert. She 
first visited the Southwest at the age 
of five, and her family returned for 
a stays throughout her child- 
ood. 


After attending Vassar College, she 
became the wife of Fred Lederer, a 
Chicago manufacturer of flexible pack- 
aging materials. They live in suburban 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


Mrs. Lederer has always been inter- 
ested in United States history and en- 
Joyed the research necessary for this 
Desert Magazine story of the Gadsden 
Purchase. 

e e e 


“It may be a lazy way to polish 
stones, but it is very satisfying and a 
lot of fun,” E. J. Mueller says of 
tumbling. In this month’s gem and 
mineral department, Mueller tells fel- 
low rockhounds how they can con- 
struct small tumbling mills for their 
home workshops. The baroque stones 
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will be paid. 


on glossy paper. 
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Prizes for Camera Fans... 


January rains brought hope for wildflowers, and if a good display 
results, the camera fans will be out in force to record the beauty of the 
blossoming plants. Even if the display isn't spectacular, there will still 
be pictures for the photographer—studies of small groups of blossoms 
along a canyon wall, a few clusters of flowers on a wide white dune, 
a single tiny bloom demanding a special photographic lens. 


And if the wildflowers aren't inspiring, consider the many other 
subject acceptable in Desert Magazine’s monthly photo contest: In- 
dians, wildlife, desert characters, landscapes, landmarks—onything 
of the desert Southwest. But remember, it is the unusual picture which 


Entries for the March contest must be in the Desert Magazine 
office, Palm Desert, California, by March 20, and the winning prints 
will appear in the May issue. Pictures which arrive too late for one 
contest are held over for the next month. First prize is $10; second prize 
$5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication $3.00 each 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1—Prints for monthly contests must be black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed 


2—Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, etc. 


3—PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 
4—All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th of the contest 


5—Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. Desert 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 


6—Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 


7—Judges will be selected from Desert’s editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately after the close of the contest each month. 


Address All Entries to Photo Editor 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 








are becoming more and more popular 
with amateur jewelry craftsmen. 

Mueller’s work as chief chemical 
engineer for the Mexican mining de- 
partment of American Smelting and 
Refining Company keeps him too busy 
for much time at his hobby bench and 
necessitates frequent trips into Mex- 
ico. During his absence, Mrs. Mueller 
carried on tests with the experimental 
tumbling machine and she also has 
become a great enthusiast of baroque 
stone polishing. Both are active mem- 
bers of the El Paso Mineral and Gem 
Society. 


e ® e 

Louise Switzer Thompson, who 
relates her memories of Arizona in 
the 1880s in this month’s Life on the 
Desert story, is a retired schoolteacher. 
“The love of scribbling runs in the 
family,” Mrs. Thompson writes, and 
explains that one of her four children 
reports part time for the San Bernar- 
dino, California, paper. Besides 
“scribbling,” Mrs. Thompson enjoys 
puttering in the garden of her San 
Diego home. 


BELOW NORMAL COLORADO 
RUN-OFF IS INDICATED 


Snowfall in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River, according to the Jan- 
uary report of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, ranges from 50 percent of nor- 
mal to near normal in the various 
sections of the watershed. 

On the Colorado drainage basin 
above Cisco the reports indicated 81 
to 94 percent of normal. In the upper 
Green River basin the snowfall had 
ranged from 53 to 80 percent, with 
an average of 60 percent. 


From the San Juan tributary an esti- 
mated run-off of from 85 to 93 per- 
cent of normal is predicted. 

For the Little Colorado and Gila 
Rivers the outlook was very poor, 
ranging from 2 to 42 percent of nor- 
mal. 

The above predictions were based 
on the rain and snowfall from Septem- 
ber through December, and the out- 
look may be changed to a marked 
extent by snow and rainfall after Jan- 
uary 1. 
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For 17 years the Desert Magazine staff has been 
mapping the desert areas. Over 400 of these maps 
have appeared in past issues of Desert, and most of 





FOR THE LOST TREASURE HUNTER... 


(5 of these stories include maps) 
Aug. ‘45—John D. Lee’s lost gold mine, Arizona. 
Sep. ‘48—Haunted Silver in Arizona. MAP 
May ‘50—Swamper’s Gold. 
Jul. ‘S50—Lost Mine of Coconino. 
Sep. ‘50—Silver Mine of the Old Opata Indians. 
Oct. ‘50—Gold Pockets in the Santa Rosas. 
Nov. ‘50—Lost Silver Mine of the Jesuits. 
Dec. ‘50—Lost Silver in Monument Valley. 
Apr. ‘51—Pedro’s Lost Mine. 
Jul. “51—Lost Loma Gold. 
Aug. ‘51—Cave of the Golden Sands. 
Sep. ‘51—Lost Treasure of the Irish Cavalier. 
Oct. ‘51—Lost Ledge of the Sheep Hole Mtns. MAP 
Nov. ‘51—Buried Treasure of the Chiricahuas. MAP 
Dec. ‘51—Golden Treasure of Tule Canyon. MAP 
Jan. ‘52—Lost Shotgun Mine. 
Mar. ‘52—Goler’s Lost Gold. MAP 
Jul. ‘52—Lost Mine With the Iron Door. 


LOST TREASURE SET, 18 Magazines $3.00 


MAPS FOR THE ROCK HUNTER... 


May ‘46—Green jasper, near Lake Mead, Nevada. MAP 
Jun. ‘46—Agate, chalcedony, etc., Arizona. MAP 
Jul. ‘46—Minerals at Calico. MAP 

Aug. ‘46—Fossils While You Wait. MAP 

Sep. ‘46—His Legacy Was a Gem Onyx Field. MAP 
Oct. ‘47—Collecting crystals, Topaz Mt., Utah. MAP 
May ‘49—Geodes, chalcedony, Southern Arizona. MAP 
Jul. ‘49—Sandspikes on the border. MAP 

Aug. ‘49—Uranium Strike in Petrified Wood. MAP 
Sep. ‘49—Agate, jasper, on Devil’s Highway. MAP 
Oct. ‘49—Fossils in Coyote Mountain. MAP 

Dec. ‘49—Ant Hills Covered With Jewels. MAP 
Mar. ‘50—Fossil Wood in Utah. MAP 

Apr. ‘50—Dinosaur Bones in Colorado. MAP 

May ‘50—Wonderstones in Nevada. MAP 

Jul. “50—Agate Hill in Utah. MAP 

Aug. ‘50 _ Gem Field Near 29 Palms. MAP 

Sep. ‘50—Apache Tears in Nevada. MAP 

Oct. ‘50—Crystal Calcite in California. MAP 

Nov. ‘50—Agate Hunters in California. MAP 

Dec. ‘50—Gold on Graces’ Trail. MAP 

Jan. ‘51—Nevada Invited the Rockhounds. MAP 
Apr. ‘51—Gecdes on an Old Silver Trail. MAP 

May ‘51—Gem Hunt on a Ghost Town Trail. MAP 
Jun. ‘51—Rocks of the Ages—In Utah. MAP 

Jul. ‘51—On Black Rock Desert Trails. MAP 

Aug. ‘51—Where Turquoise Was Mined. MAP 

Sep. ‘51—Agate Trail in Nevada. MAP 

Oct. ‘51—Geodes in Lizard Gulch. MAP 

Nov. ‘51—Cave of the Crystal Snowbanks. MAP 


ROCK HUNTER’S SET, 30 Magazines $5.00 


maps of the same general subject. 





ORDER AS MANY ISSUES AS YOU WISH 
One Copy 25c: Six for $1.00; 12 for $2.00 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS FOR PERMANENT 
FILING WILL BE SUPPLIED FOR $2.00 EACH 


Each binder has space for 12 copies 





The entire set of 37 different magazines for $6.00 


M QS For Desert Cravel, Gem Fields, Exploration, 
iP Ghost Cowns, Lost Creasure, Hiking Crips 


these maps are still available for those who plan to 
travel the desert country. They are the most accurate 
guides cbtainable to a thousand interesting places. 


wh 





MAPS FOR TRAVELER AND EXPLORER... 


May ‘46—By Jalopy Through “The Sweepings of tite World.” MAP 

Jun. ‘46—Hopi Trek to the Land of Big Water. MAP 

Jul. ‘46—Palm Hunters in the Inkopah Wastelands. MAP 
Freak Rocks in Nature’s Wonderland. 

Aug. ‘46—We Camped at Cantu Palms. MAP 

Oct. ‘47—Don’t Knock at a Hogan Door. MAP 

Dec. ‘47—Grand Canyon Voyage. MAP 

Sep. ‘48—Haunted Silver. MAP 

May ‘49—Great Salt Lake. MAP 

Jul. ‘49—On Hassayampa Trails. MAP 

Aug. ‘49—Indian Country Trek. MAP 

Sep. ‘49—They Left Their Story in the Sands. MAP 

Apr. ‘50—Painted Canyon in Mecca Hills. MAP 

May ‘50—They’re Closing the Gates at Davis Dam. MAP 

Jul. ‘50—La Mora Canyon in Baja California. MAP 

Aug. ‘50—When Hopis Dance for Rain. MAP 

Sep. ‘50—Escalante River Trip. MAP 

Oct. ‘50—Forgotten Trails of the Old West. MAP 

Nov. ‘50—Sacred Mountain of the Tribesmen. MAP 

Dec. ‘50—Gold and Roses on Garces’ Trail. MAP 

Jan. ‘51—We Found a Way Into Elegante. MAP 

Apr. ‘51—Geodes on an Old Silver Trail. MAP 

Jun. ‘51—Trail of the 57 Shrines. MAP 

Jul. ‘51—We Camped With the Pai Pai. MAP 

Sep. ‘51—We Camped on Kaiparowitz. MAP 

Oct. ‘51—Trail to Hawkeye Natural Bridge. MAP 

Nov. ‘51—Cave of the Crystal Snowbanks. MAP 

Dec. ‘51—Golden Treasure of Tule Canyon. MAP 

Jan. ‘52—We Found the Lost Indian Cave. MAP 

Feb. ‘52—They Run the Ferry at Hite. MAP 

Mar. ‘52—Puzzle Rocks of the Badlands. MAP 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION SET, 30 Magazines $5.00 


MAPS TO HISTORICAL PLACES... 


May ‘46—When Hawaiians Came to the Utah Desert. MAP 

May ‘49—Great Salt Lake, MAP 

Jul. ‘49—On Hassayampa Trails. MAP 

Sep. ‘49—Gems on the Devil’s Highway. MAP 

Mar. ‘50—Buckboard Days at Silver Reef. MAP 

Sep. ‘50—Escalante River Trip. MAP 

Oct. ‘50—Forgotten Trails of the Old West. MAP 

Nov. ‘50—Guardians of an Ancient Fort. MAP 

Jan. ‘51—We Found the Way into Elegante. MAP 

HISTORICAL MAPPED TRIPS, 9 Magazines $1.50 


MAPS TO THE GHOST TOWNS ... 


May ‘46—When Hawaiians Came to Utah. MAP 

Jul. ‘46—Ghost Town of Calico Hills. MAP 

Aug. ‘49—Waterhole at the Crossroads. MAP 

Mar. ‘50—Buckboard Days at Silver Reef. MAP 

May ‘51—Forgotten Ghost of Gold Mountain. MAP 

Aug. ‘51—So They Built Ft. Bowie. MAP 

GHOST TOWN MAPPED TRIPS, 6 Magazines $1.00 


Many of the above magazines are newsstand returns, but all of them are complete and in good condition. 
The supply of some issues is limited, and we reserve the privilege of substituting other copies which include 





Magazines may be ordered by specifying month 
and year only, or by sets 


Palm Desert, California 
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Here and There on The Desert 


ARIZONA 
Navajo Sawmill Burns... 


FORT DEFIANCE — Largest and 
most successful of more than 20 indus- 
tries operated by the Navajo Tribal 
Council was closed down in January 
by fire. -An explosion of dust on a 
conveyor belt touched off a fire that 
destroyed the boiler building of the 
Navajo sawmill near Canyon de Chelly. 
Allen G. Harper, area director of the 
U. S. Indian Bureau, said damage 
would be between $150,000 and 
$200,000, most of it covered by in- 
surance. It was hoped that the mill, 
which employed 240 Indians, could be 
repaired within six weeks.—New Mex- 


ican. 
. ® 


e 
Globe-Bowie Line Out... 

GLOBE — Effective January 1, 
Southern Pacific passenger train serv- 
ice between Globe and Bowie was dis- 
continued. Complete bus service has 
been substituted, the stages traveling 
between Globe and Coolidge Dam via 
San Carlos. According to SP officials, 
the short line had been operating at 
heavy loss for some time.—Graham 


County Guardian. 
e e 2 


Hopi Priest Dies... 


HOTEVILLA—A Hopi priest who 
saw the first pioneers come to the land 
of the Hopi in Northern Arizona died 
January 10. He was Talashongnewa, 
known to his white friends as “Sam,” 
who never accepted the white man’s 
civilization, but who lived to see his 
grandchildren take their places among 
their white brothers. Talashongnewa 
was believed around 100 years old 
when he died. Upholding the vows of 
his priesthood until his death, he was 
buried in the robes of his office at 


Hotevilla.—Phoenix Gazette. 
* es e 


Indian Trader Succumbs... 


MESA—Floyd L. Boyle, 51, owner 
of trading posts at Tonalea and Cow 
Springs on the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation, died January | in Mesa. Boyle 
had lived in Arizona all his life and 
had operated the Tonalea post since 


1935.—Phoenix Gazette. 
t * 2 


New San Carlos Manager... 


SAN CARLOS — A new manager 
was to take over the San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council February 1. He is Tom 
Shiya, who will supervise the Indians’ 
widely diversified business enterprises 
which return an estimated $1,500,000 
in annual gross income. The businesses 
include cattle ranges, stores, lumber- 
Ing and mining operations.—Phoenix 
Gazette. 
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Deer Population Up... 
FLAGSTAFF — Winter deer sur- 
veys by game department, forest serv- 
ice and park service personnel on both 
the Moqui and Bill Williams manage- 
ment units show upward trends in 
population. The general survey routes 
on the Moqui showed 25 percent more 
deer observed than last year, and the 
Bill Williams survey party saw 12.8 
percent. The most noticeable increase 
was in the fawn crop.—Coconino Sun. 


e e ~ 

Huachuca to Serve Again... 

FORT HUACHUCA—This historic 
fort, on a standby basis since July, was 
scheduled for reactivation February 1 
as an army secret electronics proving 
ground. The proving ground is be- 
ing moved from Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, where space was found to be 
inadequate. The base in its new ca- 
pacity will have a personnel of about 
8500 workers, including approximately 


1000 civilians. — San Pedro Valley 
News. 
e e e 
CALIFORNIA 


Annual Trek to Death Valley... 

TWENTYNINE PALMS—The 6th 
annual encampment of Death Valley 
"49ers will be held in Death Valley on 
November 11, 12, 13, 14, it was de- 
cided in January at a meeting here of 
the organization’s board of directors. 

President George Savage announced 
that a plaque will be erected on a stone 
cairn monument at the site of Death 
Valley Scotty’s grave, above his fabu- 
lous castle, as part of the encampment 
program. Mrs. Randall Henderson, 
sculptress of Palm Desert, California, 
has been commissioned to design the 
plaque. A memorial service will be 
held at Scotty’s grave at the time the 
plaque is placed. 

At the same time, the annual exhibit 
of gems and minerals from Los Ange- 
les, Kern, Inyo and San Bernardino 
Counties will be designated as the Wil- 
liam R. Harriman Memorial Miner- 
alogy Exhibit, Savage said. “This will 
be in honor of Mr. Harriman, co-chair- 
man of the display, who died earlier 
this month,” he explained. 

B. Paul Gruendyke, superintendent 
of Los Angeles County Parks and Rec- 
reation Department, was named pro- 
duction chairman for the Death Valley 


events. 
e 


td e 

Wins Liars Crown... 

Ed Stevens of Imperial, California, 
was judged “the lyingest man there” at 
the Pegleg Smith liars contest at Bor- 
rego Springs New Year’s Eve. 

At a midnight campfire, Champion 
Liar Stevens told an audience of nearly 


150 his tale of dry lake angling. It 
seems that Ed caught a 60-pound can- 
teen fish (one which carries its own 
water) in one of the dry lakes in the 
Borrego desert. His partner, fishing 
the same lake, reeled in a rusty lantern 
with the flame still burning. 

Ed argued the impossibility of the 
situation with his partner and only 
after knocking 45 pounds off his 
watered fish was he able to get his 
friend to put out the light. 

Second prize went to Dwight War- 
ren of Palm Springs who insisted that 
a decontamination station be set up in 
San Gorgonio Pass to make motorists 
change the air in their tires before they 
enter the valley. 

“They bring smog in their tires and 
release it when they get down here,” 
Warren contended. 

Chairman of the New Year’s Eve 
Pegleg event is Harry Oliver of Thou- 
sand Palms, editor-publisher of the 
Desert Rat Scrapbook. 








KAIBABS ... 


AUTHENTIC NAVAJO SQUAW BOOTS 
FEATURED IN DESERT IN JANUARY 


Original Navajo squaw boots for men and 
women. Ideal for desert wear. Soles of 
durable bleached rawhide—uppers of soft, 
tanned buckskin. Invisibly hand stitched 
by expert Indian craftsmen. 


Available Through Select Dealers or Direct 


In Rust or Natural, $14.95; White or Tur- 
quoise, $15.95. We pay postage. Mail check 
or money order (no C.O.D.) with outline of 
foot for perfect fit. Write for free folder. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Kaibab Buckskin.“ suie 22° 


Tucson, Arizona 





High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Know the facts! Learn meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating. Latest data. 
33 Models sold on —— 


- 30 DAY 
$9%; FREE TRIAL 


BUSHNELL'S, D83 Bushnell Bldg., Pasad 

















, Calif. 





HAVASU CANYON 
“Gem of the Grand Canyon” 
Outstanding for birds, rocks, 
scenery and Indians. 3 and 
6 day trips—March 27—May 


1 Oe RE a > 
Write for literature, details and reservations 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 








1940 Hearst Ave. — Berkeley 9, California 
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THE DESERT TRADING POST 


Classified Advertising in This Section Costs 10c a Word, $1.50 Minimum Per Issue 





INDIAN GOODS 


CLOSING OUT—For many years we have 
served you, our friends and customers, 
with the finest of Reservation Indian made 
artifacts, but now the time has come for 
us to retire from active business. We 
are offering our selected stock at a sub- 
stantial discount for quick disposal. You 
may now buy things you could not afford 
at former prices. Many items of interest 
to collectors. Daniels Indian Trading 
Post, 16299 Foothill Blvd. (Highway 66) 
Fontana, California. 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT FLINT arrowheads 
$2.00 Fine grooved stone tomahawk 
$3.00. Grooved granite war club $2.00. 
Perfect peace pipe $5.00. 6 fine bird ar- 
rows $2.00. 2 flint knives $1.00, 6” to 7”. 
Perfect spearhead $7.00. All offers 
$20.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 


PIPE TOMAHAWK—Authentic cast bronze 
head. Indian handmade stem, 18 inches 
over all, $18.65 postpaid. Pat Read, In- 
dian Trader, Lawrence, Kansas. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES 


BOOKS FOUND—Any title! Free world- 
wide book search service. Any _ book, 
new or old. Western Americana a spe- 
cialty. Lowest price. Send wants today! 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-D, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


LIGHT WAVES AND LOVE TIDES: 
Vivid stories and graphic word pictures 
of our West, by a world traveler. $2.50. 
Vantage Press, Inc., 6356 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 


16 COMPLETE Volumes of Desert Maga- 
zine, from first issue, November, 1937, 
to December, 1953. Mrs. Grail Fuller, 
8126 S. New Hampshire, Los Angeles 
44, California. 


BOOKS ON GEMS — Rare, old, out-of- 
print books in many languages. Stamp 
for list. Willems, Box 1515, Chicago 90. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: 3 very very nice cottages, 4 
years old, first class construction. Lot 
200x150, fully fenced, well landscaped. 
Fruit, shade trees, shrubs. Good water, 
view, splendid location, healthful climate. 
Live in 1, rent 2. Near Apple Valley. 
$22,500.00. Substantial down payment. 
Ellis Gardens, Box 574, Lucerne Valley, 
California. 


COACHELLA VALLEY — Beautiful 480 
acres unadulterated desert with many 
unsurpassed view building spots, palo 
verde, smoke tree, white sand. Sixty 
acres under Canal. This parcel includes 
the famous Fish Traps. All for only 
$20 (twenty dollars) per acre. Write 
Ronald L. Johnson, Realtor, Box 162, 
Thermal, California. 


WHAT A BUY!—80 acres fertile, virgin, 
unimproved land near Kramer. Just 


$995.00. Only $25.00 down, $22.00 per 
month. Act now. Pon & Co., 711 No. 
Azusa Ave., Azusa, California. 
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FOR SALE—80 acres beautiful mountain 
country north of Bishop, California. Ac- 
cess road, springs, all mineral rights. 
Originally purchased for hunting lodge 
site; good reaction from geiger counter 
on area size of city block. Mountain and 
several ledges of granite and limestone 
on property. For a hunting lodge, prop- 
erty is well worth asking price of $12.- 
000 cash. Grace Driggers, P. O. Box 
488, Inyokern, California. 


FOR SALE—600 patented scenic acres in 
National Forest near Wheatland, Wyo- 
ming. All year stream, valuable stand 
saw-timber, minerals included. No im- 
provements. Ideal for dude ranch. Owner, 
Box 572, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: 160 acre patented 
homestead, service station, motel, eight 
buildings, well. Windmill Station, 66 
miles west of Las Vegas, Nevada on 
highway 91. Warren Richardson, 701 
Marsh Ave., Reno, Nevada. 


POSITION WANTED 


FARM MANAGER desires position where 
grass farming and _ soil improvement 
emphasized. Single man, age 34, ex- 
perienced livestock, crops, orchards, ma- 
chinery, irrigation. Box P.M., Desert 
Magazine. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WANTED — 
in the formation of Old Western Cafe 
and Museum. Owner presently has cafe 
on 99 Highway, 16 hacks, buggies, cov- 
ered wagons, surreys, peanut wagon, 150 
wagon wheels, ox yokes etc. Address 
Box K, Rt. 1, Box 698, Eugene, Oregon. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experience 
unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 983, 
Los Angeles, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EASTER Lycopodium Reflective Styrofoam 
Crosses. Fascinating bouquet and wreath 
course. Enclose 25c for corsage. Lyco- 
podium Foundation, St. Paul 13, Minn. 


DESERT TEA. One pound one dollar 
postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses. Len- 
wood, Barstow, California. 


MOTHER LODE Newspapers cover criti- 
cal mineral finds, 1900-1926. Many rich 
plums waiting to be picked by modern 
detection equipment. Newspaper Origin- 
als, $3.50 per copy. Associated, RM701, 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


WIN CONTEST money. General Contest 
Bulletin gives hundreds of tips. Lists 
current contests and rules. Sample 25c. 
General Contests, 1609 East Sth, Dept. 
321, Duluth, Minn. 


ORNAMENTAL ASH TRAYS — From 
concretions in sandstone. Natural shapes 
and colors, flat felted bases. Postpaid 2” 
to 5” 50c to $1.50. Satisfaction or money 
back. H. Orahood, Ordway, Colorado. 








MINERAL RICH NEVADA MINES — 
Our old “Reno Gazettes” tell location, 
Many a profitable digging. Find vana- 
dium, cadmium, titanium etc. — dollar 
for dollar more precious than gold. Ne- 
cessary to modern industry, overlooked 
as useless by old timers. Get to yours 
this easy way: year 1899-1910, per copy 
$5.00; year 1911-1915 per copy $4.00: 
year 1916-1925 per copy $2.50. Sorry, 
no C.O.D.s to facilitate handling. Send 
cash, check or money order to: Great 
Western Discount Co., Suite 105-112, 
4459 Avocado St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


REQUEST OUR LATEST LIST of irresistj- 
ble quality minerals, books, magazines, 
Mineralights, Geiger counters, Rockhound 
specials and lapidary equipment. Five 
cents, please. Gritzner’s Minerals, Mesa 
3, Arizona. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS and chants 
on top quality phonograph records. Re- 
corded by well known tribal singers — 
Natay, Pop Chalee, Chief Spotted Back 
Hamilton, H. Lomawaima, J. Gachupin 
and others. For catalogue write Canyon 
Records, 834 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


FOR THE VACATION EXPERIENCE of 
a lifetime, it’s a Desert Adventure. Write 
for further information and _ schedule. 
Gritzner’s, Mesa 3, Arizona. 


PRESERVE YOUR VALUABLE papers in 
plastic. Social Security card 20c each. 
Other work 8c sq. inch. Wallet size 
photos, licenses 40c each. Press capacity 
5%x7¥%. Prompt service, inquiries wel- 
come. H. G. Gray, Plastic Laminator, 
P.O. Box 89, Sun Valley, California. 


SEND FOR: List of dried floral materials 
for arrangements, home decorating. Mel 
Capper, Box 70, Palm Springs, California. 


GHOST TOWN ITEMS: Sun-colored glass, 
amethyst to royal purple; ghost railroads 
materials, tickets; limited odd items from 
camps of the ’60s. Write your interest— 
Box 64-D, Smith, Nevada. 


PAN GOLD: Pan and tweezer pick yellow 
golden nuggets. Panning pans $2.75 and 
$2.25. Nugget tweezer $1.00. Leather 
dust poke $1. 75 spots in 25 California 
Counties for placer gold. Township, 
range, elevation, geological formation. $1. 
possible health, happiness, hideaway, hunt, 
hike, fish, camp. Box 42132, Los Angeles, 
California. 


FASCINATING small succulents and cacti. 
5 succulents $1.00 5 cacti $1.00. Mixed 
collection $1.00. No duplication in or- 
ders. Box 252, La Quinta, California. 


SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS: 
One dollar each postpaid. Greasewood 
Greenhouses, Lenwood, Barstow, Calif. 


FIND YOUR OWN beautiful Gold nug- 
gets! It’s fun! Beginners’ illustrated in- 
struction book! $1.00. Gold pan, $2.00. 
Where to go? Gold placer maps. South- 
ern California, Nevada, Arizona, $1.00 
each state. All three maps $2.00. Desert 
Jim, Box 604, Stockton, California. 


GOLD PROSPECTING CATALOG—List- 
ing, placer and lode maps, steel gold pans, 
mining and mineral books, books on lost 
mines, pocket magnifying glasses, min- 
eral collection sets, blueprints of dry 
washers and wet washers you can build 
yourself. Catalog and Gold Panning Les- 
son — Free. Old Prospector, Box 729, 
Desk 5, Lodi, California. 
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Begin Salton Park Work... 

INDIO—After nearly two years of 
delay, work on Salton Sea State Park 
has begun. Development had been 
pending assurance of a water supply. 
Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict couldn’t contract all the water 
needed by the park, which is outside 
the CVCWD district. The state finally 
decided it could use water from Salton 
Sea for sanitary purposes and trans- 
port drinking water if the water dis- 
trict could not fill all its needs.—Coa- 
chella Valley Sun. 


Will Ebb in ‘68... 

INDIO — Salton Sea, which rose 
1344 inches last year and now is 
236.46 feet below sea level at its sur- 
face, will stop rising in 1968, engineers 
assure shore-side ranchers and resort 
owners who have suffered property 
damage because of the rise. The en- 
gineers estimate that the run-off from 
increased farming in Coachella and 
Imperial valleys will cause the sea to 
rise until it reaches 220 feet below sea 
level—about 1968—and then stop.— 
Desert Sun. 





Temporary Labor Plan... 


WASHINGTON—A stop-gap plan 
for importing Mexican laborers for 
work on farms in the Southwest has 
been devised pending a new agreement 
with Mexico. The plan provides for 
recruitment of Mexican agricultural 
workers at border stations by Labor 
Department representatives. This re- 
places the old plan under which the 
Mexican government did the recruit- 
ing in the interior and sent prospective 
workers to the border for admission. 

e e e 


Desert Lemon Boom... 


COACHELLA — Desert lemons 
have a higher acid content than lem- 
ons grown in the citrus belt, and there- 
fore they are better for the juice 
market. Because of the current juice 
boom, large-scale plantings of desert 


The Desert Trading Post 


NEW CALIFORNIA State Topographic 
Map 64x90” $2.50. Lost mines of 10 
Southwestern states, with map $1.75. 
Sectionized County maps: San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside $1.00 each, Inyo, Mono, 
Kern, Los Angeles 75c each. Imperial, 
San Diego 50c each. New series of Ne- 
vada County maps $1.00 each. Town- 
ship blanks, all sizes. Lode or Placer 
location notice forms 5c each. Topo- 
graphical maps in California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona and all other Western 
States. Westwide Maps Co., 114% W. 
Third St., Los Angeles, California. 


NAVAJO RUGS RE-WOVEN. Arizona 
Weavers, 2321 North 7th Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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lemon groves are being planned, espe- 
cially in Coachella Valley and the 
Yuma, Arizona, area. Albert New- 
comb, who grows lemon and citrus 
nursery stock near here, said that he 
knows of 60 acres of lemons that will 
be planted in Coachella Valley in the 
spring.—Desert Rancher. 
td e e 


NEVADA 


Final Generator Ordered... 


BOULDER CITY—A new gener- 
ator has been ordered by the Colorado 
River Commission in cooperation with 
the city of Los Angeles, to occupy the 
last available space in the Hoover Dam 
power plant and bring the plant up to 
capacity. The new machine will be of 





THE GARDENS OF MECCA 
Guest Ranch and Motor Hotel 
P. O. BOX 690—MECCA, CALIF. 
PHONE—9-2682 


15 Miles South of Indio 
Off Box Canyon Road—“Hwy. 195” 


A quiet place well off the Highway in 
the first planting of dates in the Coachella 
Valley. 


Singles—$4.50 to $6.00 
Doubles—$5.00 to $6.50 
Twins—$6.00 to $8.00 


Breakfast and Dinner at reasonable prices. 


Your hosts: MARY and RIDER MYERS 








Your Key to the Intermountain West 


RAINBOW ROADS GUIDE 
To Highways 91, 89, 191 


from 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TO YELLOWSTONE 


1500 miles of major highways in seven 
western states 


@ 250 pages 

@ 100 photographs 
@ 50 full-page maps 
@ 81 x 11 inches 


@ Ring bound @ Large type 


Order from your bookstore or direct from 


RAINBOW ROADS 


P.O. Box 544, Salt Lake City, Utah 


$2.95 
(plus 17¢ mailing) 














Pinon Incense .. . 


Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinyon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pin- 
yon pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 

Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
burn pinyon for nasal and 
bronchial ailments. 

Burner and 15 cones....$1.75 

Burner and 54 cones.... 3.00 

Extra cones, 36 for...... 1.50 


Postpaid ‘to You 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 


Palm Desert, California 





IT'S HERES 


New! ALL TRUE [ 
S Slick Paper Magazine 
Only One of Its Kind 


TRUE WEST is the new all- 
true, slick-paper magazine 
that's going places .... 
> fast! You'll like its fast- 
moving, exciting articles 
and actual photos of badmen, ghost towns, 
trail drives, cowboy life—the whole scene. 
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Don't miss the dramatic, double-length life 
story of every important INDIAN TRIBE IN 
AMERICA. Series begins with those fabulous 
FIGHTING CHEYENNES in the current issue. 


Also in this issue, articles by Charles M. Rus- 
sell, J. Frank Dobie, Fred Gipson, plus full- 
length true stories on Billie the Kid, Belle 
h Star, John Ringo, Shorty Harris and others. 
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4 Send $3.00 today for the next 12-issues. 
P.O. BOX 5008-W 
, T R U E Ww E $ T Austin, Texas 
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: FIGUEROA AT OLYMPIC BLYD. 
; with 
motel 


Heated swimming pool 
exclusively for guests... 
ample parking... fine food 
modestly priced... only 
2 blocks from Statler Center. 


\ EARL J. WOLFORD, Manager { 
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110,000-kva capacity with a .95 pow- 
er factor at 180 rpm and will be of 
16,500 volts, three phase and 60 
cylcles of alternating current. Although 
it is of large size, it will not increase 
Nevada’s power supply, but will serve 
peaking purposes and will fill in when 
one of the other generators is in need 
of repair. Delivery date is set for Feb- 
ruary, 1957, including installation.— 
Las Vegas Review-Journal. 

cm * am 
All-Time Record... 

BOULDER CITY—A new all-time 
travel record of 2,220,941 visitors to 
the Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area was set in 1953, National Park 
Service figures show. This is a 92 per- 








Your Share of the Desert 


—faithfully captured for your enjoyment! 
Artist Gerard Curtis Delano offers you for 
your own home or for gift use, his full color 
prints reproduced directly from his authen- 
tic and brilliant original paintings of the 
romantic Desert Country. Now his appeal- 
ingly colorful print, “Navajo Boy” can be 
yours in a ready-to-frame 23x19” mat for 
only $5.00. Prepaid if cash with order. Get 
yours while this offer lasts. Order Today. 


DELANO STUDIOS 


Suite D-4, 31 E. 18th Ave., Denver 2, Colo. 



















FURNACE 
CREEK INN 


AMERICAN PLAN 


FURNACE CREEK 
RANCH 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


aig. 


Enjoy this luxurious desert oasis 
for rest, quiet, recreation : golf, 

tennis, riding, swimming, tour- 
ing, and exploring. Sunny days, 
cool nights. Excellent highways. 
For folders and reservations 
write 5310 Death Valley Hotel 
Co., Death Valley, Calif. Or 
phone Furnace Creek Inn at 
Death Valley. Or call your local 
trave! agencies. 













cent gain over the previous high mark 
of 2,046,649 set in 1951. As usual 
throughout the year, but particularly 
in the winter months, Hoover Dam 
continued to draw the heaviest portion 
of the travel. Winter fishing was sec- 
ond.—Las Vegas Review-Journal. 
€ w * 


Supplement Antelope Herds... 


CARSON CITY — To strengthen 
Nevada’s presently declining antelope 
population, surplus animals from Mon- 
tana herds will be shipped in. Montana 
now is trapping the antelope in hopes 
of reducing grazing pressure on the 
state’s grasslands. The animals are 
being alloted to other states which can 
provide suitable habitat for them. — 
Territorial Enterprise. 

e e 


o 
Gunnery Range Threat... 


FALLON — Four hundred square 
miles of land will be lost to mining 
and grazing if Fallon Naval Air Station 
is allowed to reoccupy a large tract in 
Pershing County for aerial gunnery 
practice. Surveyors have been at work 
in the area for the past year, making 
plans to include it in a giant naval 
gunnery range. But mine owners have 
stymied them by refusing to move out. 
If the gunnery range is approved, a 
large tract of only partially prospected 
land would be closed to mining. Gov- 
ernment officials have said that grazing 
could be done on the area at certain 
periods.—Reese River Reveille. 

@ ] € 


NEW MEXICO 
No More Corn on Cob. 


GALLUP—A Navajo woman from 
Springstead trading post, Arizona, lost 
her false teeth recently at a Gallup bus 
depot. She advertised for their re- 
covery over a Navajo language pro- 
gram, offering a reward, and soon after 
the teeth were reported found. But 
the finder refuses to ship the dentures 
to the loser until she sends him the 
reward, and the loser declines to send 
the reward until she tries out the teeth. 
It is hoped the matter can be settled 
before corn on the cob is again in 
season.—New Mexican. 





“EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER” 


SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 


and many other items 


VAN DEGRIFT’S HIKE HUT 
717 West Seventh Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 











For Efficiency, Economy... 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay has announced 
reorganization of the Indian Bureau, 
The present basic form of organiza- 
tion, including area offices, will be re- 
tained, but there will be some consoli- 
dations. The Window Rock, Arizona, 
area Office is to be consolidated with 
the one at Albuquerque, with superin- 
tendencies at each place and separate 
superintendents for the Navajos and 
the Hopis. The position of superin- 
tendent of the United Pueblos Agency 
will be reestablished, distinct from the 
area director at Albuquerque. The 
building and utility branches at Albu- 
querque and Gallup will be merged.— 
New Mexican. 

e e e 
State Land Inventory... 


SANTA FE — Although the state 
land commission’s inventory of New 
Mexico lands is proving expensive— 
total cost will probably reach $125,000 
—the job promises to return to the 
state considerably more than this in- 
vestment. Among other things, the 
inventory team is finding that the state 
is leasing land for 3 cents an acre that 
is being subleased for $1.25; that 
grazing leases are being farmed as ir- 
rigated land; that thousands of acres 
are being grazed free by holders of 
adjoining leases; that it costs more to 
patrol for fire the state forest lands in 
Catron County than the lands return. 
The inventory undoubtedly will pre- 
cipitate new policies in the manage- 
ment of the 13 million acres of state 
lands.—New Mexican. 


* e e 
Museum Given Blanket . 


CHIMAYO — A handsome hand- 
woven blanket, gift of the famous Or- 
tega Weavers of Chimayo, is one of 
the latest additions to the Museum of 
International Folk Art in Santa Fe. 
The blanket was woven by Nicacio 
Ortega, dean of the Chimayo weavers, 
who has been carrying on the weaving 
traditions of his people for 59 years. 
Although the blanket is a modern 
product, it is a beautiful example of 
a craft which has continued to flourish 
for many years among the Spanish 
people of the Rio Grande Valley. — 
New Mexican. 





Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you 
would like to have published? Learn about 
our unusual plan whereby your book can be 
published, promoted and distributed on a 
professional basis. We consider all types of 
work—fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly 
and religious books, etc. New authors wel- 
come. For more information, write for valu- 
able booklet D. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 

6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood » Calif. 
Main Office: New York 1, N. 
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Three Rs for Indians... 

SANTA FE—Approximately 13,000 
Indian children on the Navajo reserva- 
tion are not receiving formal educa- 
tion because of lack of facilities. To 
remedy the situation, the survey team 
recently appointed by Secretary of In- 
terial McKay to study the Indian prob- 
lem recommended that further con- 
struction of relatively high-cost board- 
ing schools be postponed and concen- 
tration put on less expensive semi- 
permanent facilities which can be pro- 
vided sooner. The survey team’s re- 
port said the pressing need on the 
reservation was for elementary schools. 


—New Mexican. 
* € e 


Cowboys’ Feet Bigger... 

SANTA FE—According to a man 
who should know, cowboys’ feet are 
getting bigger. Theron Brooks, sales 
manager for one of the Southwest’s 
oldest manufacturers of cowboy boots, 
claims “the cowboys of yesteryear 
couldn’t begin to fill the boots of a 
modern range rider.” Brooks said 
cowboys of the early 20th century wore 
an average 51% shoe size; today’s cow- 
pokes currently average a size 942 
boot.—New Mexican. 

e e * 
UTAH 
$3 Million Bid for Land... 

MONTICELLO — Seven tracts of 
San Juan County land, totaling 16,845 
acres, went without bidders at a recent 
Indian land sale, while across the state 
line in San Juan County, New Mexico, 
138,460 acres brought high bids 
totaling nearly $3,000,000. The leases, 
which carry the usual provision of a 
124% percent royalty to the tribe or 
individual Indian owner of the allot- 
ment, all must gain official approval 
from Washington.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

e e 2 
Echo Park Battle Continues... 

WASHINGTON — Final okay by 

the Department of Interior of contro- 
versial Echo Park Dam in the Upper 
Colorado River storage project didn’t 
end arguments. 
_ Powerful conservation groups prom- 
ised the administration is “in for a 
whale of a fight” if it persists in includ- 
ing the Echo site in the plan. Charles 
Callison, conservation director of the 
National Wildlife Federation, empha- 
sized that the opponents of the dam 
Were not against the Upper Colorado 
storage project, but they were against 
any phase of it which would include 
building a dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument, inundating scenic wilder- 
ness areas. The conservationists be- 
lieve alternate damsites could be found 
which would supply the people of Utah 
with water and still protect the monu- 
ment. 

“Utterly fantastic,” John Geoffrey 
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Will, manager of the newly-opened 
Washington office of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission and a strong 
proponent of the dam, termed these 
alternate damsite suggestions. He said 
the Echo Park Dam would be second 
only to Glen Canyon as a sound power 
producer for the area. There is no 
comparable site in the entire area which 
has less storage water evaporation loss, 

A smaller national park is the “hon- 
est and simple way” to settle the con- 
troversy, believes Frederick P. Champ, 
chairman of the subcommittee on pub- 
lic lands of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Champ recalled the oppo- 
sition of Utahans when the monument 
was suddenly enlarged from 160 to 
205,000 acres some time ago. He 
recommends a great reduction in the 
park area to resolve the problem of 
encroachment by reclamation projects 
upon the monument. 

e e e 


Investigation Completed .. . 


CEDAR CITY—Livestock men of 
southern Utah who suffered severe 
losses in sheep herds ranging near the 
atomic proving grounds in Nevada 
have been assured that radioactivity 
from atomic tests was not responsible 
for deaths and illness among the sheep. 
Intensive study by medical and veter- 
inary research scientists proved that 
the atomic blasts had nothing to do 
with the strange malady.—/ron County 
Record. 





SAN JUAN and COLORADO 
RIVER EXPEDITIONS 


Enjoy exploration, safe adventure and 
scenic beauty in the gorgeous canyons of 
Utah and Arizona. Staunch boats, experi- 
enced rivermen. For 1954 summer schedule 
or charter trips anytime write to— 


J. FRANK WRIGHT 


MEXICAN HAT EXPECITIONS 
Blanding, Utah 








1000 TRAVEL SCENES 
of o} Ro} a7 51>) 3) 


C4 VACATION RECORD 


PHY’, FREE LIST. 


KEL A TSAMPLES 30c WRITE TODAY 
“ir «SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce readers of DESERT to our 
2x2" COLOR SLIDES for home projec- 
tion, we are offering a FREE 20 page 
catalog and a FREE sample color slide. 
Our color pictures are on many subjects, 
such as Travel, Science, Nature, Na- 
tional Parks and the southwest. Write 
today to— 


KELLY D. CHODA 
BOX 588 STANFORD, CALIF. 


We'll send your Free slide and 
catalog promptly 


















Shafer Trail Scenic Road... 


MOAB—The Shafer Trail, although 
built primarily as an AEC access road 
into rich uranium territory, eventually 
will become known as one of the most 
spectacular scenic trips in the world, 
those who have traveled it believe. Al- 
though the grade of the road recently 
was cut from 17 to 14 percent, mak- 
ing the drive possible for passenger 
cars, the trip is not recommended for 
fainthearted drivers. There are many 
hairpin curves and sheer cliff drops. 
The scenery is fantastic, filled with 
weird natural forms and brilliant color. 
—Moab Times-Independent. 





15th Annual International 


DESERT 
CAVALCADE 


of Imperial Valley 


California 


The Southwest's most amazing 
historical spectacle 


APRIL I, 2, 3, 4, 1954 
4-Day Program 


@ Thursday, April 1 — International Desert 
Cavalcade Barbecue, 6:30 p.m. 


@ Friday, April 2—International Parade, 3000 
Calexico and Mexicali school children, 
2:00 p.m. Mexican Village, opens at 
5:00 p.m. 

DESERT CAVALCADE PAGEANT, 8:00 P.M. 


@ Saturday, April 3—Chuckwagon Breakfast 
6:00 a.m. 
Mexican barbecue, 12 noon. 
Mexicali Fiesta, Mexicali Bull Ring, 3:00 
p.m. 

DESERT CAVALCADE PAGEANT, 8:00 P.M. 


@ Sunday, April 4—International Cavalcade 
Western Parade. 


350 people and 600 head of stock 
in a thrilling two-hour pageant 
that reveals Southern California 
history in the making. 


Bo 
For accommodations and 
reservations write to— 


DESERT CAVALCADE 
Hotel DeAnza 


Calexico, California 
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"Make it Yourself". . . 


A TUMBLING MILL FOR THE AMATEUR 


To E. J. Mueller, mining and metallurgical engineer, rockhound, 
lapidary and jewelry hobbyist, tumbling gems presented a problem he 
had both the training and the interest to tackle. Refusing to be discour- 
aged by pessimists who insisted that the process was impratical and 
too expensive for the amateur, he designed a baroque mill for his 
workshop. The result of months of intensive study and experimenta- 
tion plus 30 years’ engineering experience in the mining and metallur- 
gical fields, here is Mueller’s tumbler—a small and efficient machine 


which can be built for about $53.00. 
By E. J. 


ATURE EMPLOYS the ocean waves, 
century after century pounding beach 
pebbles against the shore, to polish 

the little stones which children—and adults 
too—like to pick up from the surf. Hurry- 
ing the natural process, commercial shops 
invented giant tumbling machines which 
toss about thousands of bits of gemstones 
until they are smooth enough and shiny 
enough to sell to the amateur jewelers who 
like their unusual shapes. But everybody 
thought the process was too expensive, too 
complicated and too impractical for the 
hobbyist. “You'll need a large mill and 
huge quantities of material,” they said. “A 
small tumbler just won’t work.” 

The problem intrigued me. A spare-time 
lapidary, I understood the thrill which would 
come upon opening my own tumbling mill 
and seeing the waste scraps I had tossed in 
emerge as beautifully polished baroque 
gems. I decided to try to develop a tum- 
bling machine which the amateur could af- 
ford and use. 

Writers on the subject of tumbling seemed 
to agree that narrow mills of large diameter 
are necessary to create enough interstone 
pressure for proper grinding and polishing. 


MUELLER 


The speed, they thought, should be con- 
trolled so that the stones would be elevated 
slowly to the top of the mill and then al- 
lowed to tumble and slide down again. 

Although both of these presumptions are 
factors in tumbling, it seemed to me that 
the primary objective would be to create 
the greatest movement of the stones with- 
out force enough between adjacent stones 
to injure them by violent impact. The prob- 
lem, I reasoned, was to create a mill that 
would provide a maximum amount of inter- 
stone movement, interstone pressure by 
centrifugal force rather than by weight 
alone, without hurting the stones by de- 
structive impact. A mill of small diameter 
and greater length seemed the logical solu- 
tion. 

Preliminary tests were made with a regu- 
lar laboratory type cylindrical ball mill, a 
6” sleeve 10” long and capped at both ends 
with 6” pipe caps. A piece of 34” shafting 
was welded onto the caps, the mill sus- 
pended in cradle bearings and placed in 
operation. Varying amounts of stone, grit, 
water and filler such as clay flour, sawdust, 
lead shot, etc., were tried and the speed of 
the mill varied over a wide range. 


* {O 
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E. J. Mueller’s baroque mill, a_ practical 
and inexpensive tumbler for the amateur. 


The first mill was not satisfactory. It 
merely pulverized the grit, and very little 
actual grinding was accomplished. I then 
built a hexagonal sleeve to fit snugly into 
the mill, perforating it with 4%” holes spaced 
4” apart. This improved the mill’s opera- 
tion, but grinding was still very inefficient 
and painfully slow. 

I went to the drawing board and made a 
number of sketches. I decided to retain 
the hexagonal shape—to slow down any 
violent end motion and to slide the stones 
from one end of the mill to the other rather 
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than roll them. I also offset the shafts of 
the mill to help develop maximum centri- 
fugal force and to balance vertical and 
horizontal motion with the mill. Other re- 
finements were made, and the mill was built 
in the following manner: 

A conventional sleeve 6” in diameter and 
10” long was constructed from ¥%” steel 
plate. The sleeve was sealed on one end 
by welding on a 3/16x7” cover plate, and at 
the other end a 1” flange was welded around 
the hexagon at right angles to the length of 
the sleeve. 

A cover plate was constructed of two 
3/16” steel plates. One plate was cut to 
cover the sleeve and the flange around it; 
the other was cut to fit snugly into the end 
of the sleeve, and the two were joined to- 
gether with a few rivets. The purpose of 
the cover is to seal the end of the mill. Its 
inner plate forms a shoulder to hold a 
1/16” rubber gasket, forming a watertight 
seal, and serves to center the cover plate. 
A piece of 34” shafting was welded onto 
the two end plates, offset 3” from the cen- 
ter, so that the shafts would revolve in a 
horizontal plane when the mill was rotated. 

While the general construction of the mill 
is shown in the diagram and photo, the 
following procedure for lining up the shafts 
on the cover plates may be helpful: A %” 
hole was drilled into each cover plate, offset 
3” from the center and on diagonally oppo- 
site sides of the sleeve. A 9/32” hole was 
drilled into one end of each shaft in the 
exact center to a depth of 144”. The holes 
were threaded to fit a 5/16” stud screw. 
The ends of the shafts were then cut off 
at an angle of about 26 degrees, and a 
5/16” stud bolt was pushed through the 
hole in the cover plate from the inside and 
screwed into the threaded hole in the shaft, 
thus connecting the two. The removable 
cover plate was fastened into place with 4” 
bolts and wing nuts. 

The mill was then placed in the cradle 
bearings of the machine and rotated. Minor 
adjustments were made on the shafts until 
they rotated in a horizontal plane. The 
shafts were brazed onto the cover plates. 
The stud bolts were removed, the heads 
cut off and the end slotted with a hacksaw 
and replaced in the shaft end with a screw- 
driver until flush with the inside of the 
cover plate. 

Assembly of the machine is obvious from 
the photo and sketch, but a few points may 
need further explanation. The bearings for 
the countershaft directly under the mill are 
mounted on wooden block 2x2x6”. These 
blocks are fastened to a 1x8x21” wooden 
board with bolts extending through bear- 
ing frame, blocks and board. The board 
is fastened to the mill base with two bolts 
through slotted holes 3x2” in the wooden 
base. This allows adjustment of the V belt 
connecting the 2” pulley on this shaft with 
the 4” pulley on the countershaft fastened 
on the legs of the mill bracket. Slotted 
holes are also beneath the bearings fastened 
to the legs of the mill bracket for adjust- 
ment of the V belt connecting the 2” pulley 
on this shaft to the 10” pulley of the mill 
shaft. 

The base of the motor is also equipped 
with slots to adjust the position of the 
mount to the 4-step pulley on the motor 
shaft. 

The mill has a capacity of from 4 to 10 
pounds of material. With the 4%” standard 
oo its speeds are 36, 50, 64 and 

For grinding cryptocrystalline rocks — 
agate, petrified wood, jasper, bloodstone, 
ibe 64 rpm. For crystalline rocks, 
ike quartz, amethyst, citrine and moon- 
Stone, use 36 or 50 rpm, grinding time 24 
to 96 hours. 
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PARTS LIST 


8—1"’ x %" machine bolts 
12—2" x ¥%" bolts 
44" x 5/16" bolts 
6—%" wing nuts 
30— Y"" washers 
45/16" washers 


6 pcs. ¥e" steel plate 34x10" 

1 pc. 3/16" hexagonal 6” diam. 
1 pc. 3/16" hexagonal 7” diam. 
1 pc. 3/16" hexagonal 8” diam. 


2 pes. 2x12x36" lumber 

1 pc. 2’’x6"’x10' lumber 

1 pc. 1x8x21"’ lumber 
2—2x2x6"' wooden blocks 


very slowly. 





approximately $53.00. 
MACHINE 
Montgomery Ward 
Catalogue No. No. Description Price 
84-C2895 ]—4¥%" 4step pulley .................2......0..2..-..020- 1.99 
84-C2878 2—2" x Ya" V pulley (A) @ 37¢....2...2.2...2:00-+- 74 
87-C5544 Sem TES We I a eesti seco alate sccscseecisenens 1.98 
84-C2878 ]—4”" x ¥%" V pulley ............. GREE .70 
84-C5544 ]—10" x %” V pulley ................-.. EE Oe 2.08 
84-C2888 2—24" x 2" shafting @ 43¢ -0.2... .86 
87-C5311 4_Y"" babbitted bearings @ $1.37 .............. 5.48 
87-C5311 2—%'' babbitted bearings @ $1.54 .............. 3.08 
83-C4740 l—Ficctine moter rofl ..............-..:..6.-..:......5..... 89 
84-C2889M 1—36”" x %” shatting ..............220.0................ 1.36 
84-C2887 4—%,"" shaft collars @ 2 for 39c ............-.---+--- .78 
84-C2887 4—Y2" shaft collars @ 2 for 24¢ .0..2......02..024--- 48 
87-C5038 isi decnssedancones &2 
87-C5038 Ra I oo evs clad encecerwsettasnawacauiens 82 
87-C5038 SL! | 2. 5 ee anne Pee ae 1.03 
MISCELLANEOUS 


MILL 


WOODEN BASE 


All parts for the machine, except steel plates for mill, braces and 
brackets, can be purchased for about $28.00. Most of them are avail- 
able from Montgomery Ward. Materials and labor for mill and brackets 
should not exceed $25.00. Steel balls 2” for operation of mill can be 
purchased from Mine and Smelter Supply Co., El Paso, Texas, for 
about 70 cents per pound. One set will last for years, as they abrade 


Total cost of tumbler, including 
labor for construction of steel mill, 


4-2" x ¥4"" lag screws 

2 pcs. 3/16x2x40" strap iron 
(mill brackets) 

2 pcs. ¥ex1x21" strap iron 
(braces) 

1—Y% horsepower motor 


1 pc. 3/16x1x36" strap iron 
(flange for mill) 
1—-10x10x1/16" rubber gasket 


2 pcs. 2x8x10’’ lumber (motor mt.) 
1 pc. 4’’x4'’x10' (legs for base) 
1 lb. No. 16p nails 














For agate type rocks, polish at 64 rpm 
and burnish at 79 rpm. For crystalline and 
small rocks, use 36 or 50 rpm. 

Charge the mill with 4 to 10 pounds of 
material, broken pieces, slabs or other 
chunks one square inch or less in size. Add 
1 to three pounds of grit, 80 or 100 mesh 
with enough water to make a paste, and 
from 5 to 15 pounds of %” steel balls. 

Grind for 24 hours or less and inspect. 
Add a little more water to maintain a thin 
paste. No carrier need be added since it 
merely slows down the grinding speed. Sili- 
con carbide and abraded rock particles will 
furnish a carrier in a short time. 

Grind another 24 hours and inspect. If 
not ground enough, add 4 to | pound of 
grit, coarse or fine depending upon how 


Close-up of mill, showing hexagonal mill 
unit and cover plates. 


much more grinding is necessary. Do not 
change grit. The crushed grit and rock 
particles help smooth the stones. 

When stones are free from pits and 
scratches, wash stones and mill with water 
and a detergent until free from grit. Remove 
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At the Riverside County Fair Grounds, 


Co-Hosts 
COACHELLA VALLEY 
MINERAL SOCIETY, Inc. 
and 
SAN GORGONIO 
MINERAL & GEM SOCIETY — 








5th Anuual Convention 


California Federation of Mineralogical Societies 


GEM AND MINERAL SHOW 
March 26, 27, 28, 1954 


Highway 111 


INDIO, CALIFORNIA 


FREE CAMPING 


FIELD TRIPS 


WESTERN STYLE BARBECUE 


TRAILER SPACE AVAILABLE 


YOUR DESERT CONVENTION 
















































It Could Be There... 


Prospecting with Modern Electronic Equipment, 
will help locate buried minerals, that the eye alone 
cannot see. 


The latest improved equipment by Detectron: For 
testing uranium ore this inexpensive high 
quality CLAIMSTAKER. ............. $ 37.50 

The Prospectors Pal, Model DG-2. Now more sen- 
sitive than ever, with three scale sensitivity 


OE rer eee eee ee re $ 98.50 
Model DG-7. Same as above with separate, de- 
SS OS ee ere re: $135.00 


The Nucliometer, Model DR-290. Super sensitive 
Radiation Detector of extreme sensitivity, for 
ground, jeep, car, and Airplane survey..$545.00 

The light weight Detectron Model 27. Prospecting 
for metallic mineral, Gold and Silver included. 
(ewthh: Rem 7 80.).. 22 ccc cece ceces $ 98.50 


of 21 ft. 






We stock a complete line 





a al 
Model DG-7 











The Deluxe Model 27—see cut above. Same as above with easy reading 


Se ee, Cer gs cas Kae Gnc ashes awl 
Model 711. Metal case, light weight, easy to carry, 


Sune vieesehnie $110.00 
and with a depth range 
$138.50 


The above instruments carry a One Year Guarantee 
against defects in workmanship and materials 


All prices are F.0.B. Compton, California 


of Ultra-Violet Miner- 


alights, also gem and rock polishing 
equipment and supplies 


COMPTON ROCK SHOP 
1409 South Long Beach Blvd., Dept. D. 
Compton, California 


Open house every Tuesday Eve. 
Telephone Newmark 2-9096 








the steel balls. Replace stones in mill with 
¥%4 to ¥2 pound of tripoli, pumice or leyj. 
gated alumina and just enough water to 
cover stones. Polish 12 to 24 hours untij 
stones have a smooth satiny appearance, 
Wash mill and stones to remove all 
sludge and polishing powder. Replace stones 
in mill. Add % cup of detergent and 
enough water to cover stones. Burnish 4 
to 12 hours until a dull gloss is produced, 
Again wash mill and rocks until clean, 
Replace in mill with % cup of detergent 
and enough water to cover stones. Burnish 
2 to 6 hours. The stones should now have 
a lustrous, glossy finish. Wash to remove 
detergent, dry and wipe with a soft cloth, 


The above procedure is the average of 
about 30 tests and may have to be altered 
slightly depending upon the nature of the 
materials used, Cost of operation was from 
30 to 35 cents per pound of finished stones, 
including all reagents and power. 

Do not overload mill in grinding; two. 
thirds full is capacity, half-full is ideal, 
For polishing and burnishing, mill can be 
filled to within 2” of the top, or about 14 
pounds of material. 


The secret of high gloss in the finished 
product is the repeated burnishings with 
detergent and water for short periods of 
time. Burnishing abrades fine particles from 
the stones, and as these particles accumv- 
late in the solution they act as an abrasive, 
again grinding the surfaces and dulling 
their finish. Short burnishing periods and 
a frequent change of solution prevents this, 
and a high gloss is obtained. If stones are 
burnished too long at a time, a pitted finish 
results. 


Steel balls are not essential to the grind- 
ing, but their presence does speed up the 
process and produce a smoother surface at 
less cost in grit and power. The amount 
of grit consumed should not exceed 1 to 
12 times the weight of material abraded 
in grinding. More indicates a waste of grit. 


A rectangular wooden frame with a piece 
of screen wire or hardware cloth tacked to 
the bottom is a handy gadget to use in 
washing stones. 


This mill, different from conventionally 
narrow mills with large diameters and cen- 
tral drive shafts, combines tumbling, slid- 
ing and rolling action in a pattern of a 
slightly flattened spiral. It can be run at 
higher speeds without breaking the stones, 
grinding, polishing and burnishing at a 
faster rate due to a greater interstone move- 
ment and interstone pressure developed by 
centrifugal force rather than by weight 
alone. 


This mill has been tested with most com- 
mon stones the amateur will encounter, also 
with some semi-precious and precious stones 
such as topaz, sapphire, garnet, aquamarine, 
etc., all with remarkable results. 





MINERAL GEMS 


Fine crystal and mineral specimens 
for collectors and beginners 


O. A. NEWHOUSE 
4676 Park Blvd., Corner Adams Ave. 
San Diego, 16, California 





et, 





FIRE OPAL- MEXICO 
Fine minerals, Aztec agate and ol! 
CHOICE cutting materials 
REQUEST FREE PRICE LIST 
RALPH E. MUELLER & SON 
1000 E. Camelback Phoenix, Arizona 
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GEMS ad MINERALS 


PETRIFIED WOOD TO BE 
FEATURE EXHIBIT AT SHOW 


Feature exhibit at the March 26-28 con- 
vention of the California Federation of 
Mineralogical Societies, to be held at the 
Riverside County Fair Grounds in_ Indio, 
California, will be Joel Hauser’s collection 
of petrified wood. ; 

The display will include 40 polished cross 
sections of petrified logs ranging in size 
from 12 inches to 28 inches in diameter 
and varying in weight from 20 to 500 
pounds. Also on exhibit will be 20 unpol- 
ished cross sections of petrified logs from 
the Rainbow Forest, weighing from 200 to 
2000 pounds. Some extremely rare color 
combinations are included. The collection 
is comprised of wood gathered over the 
period of years from 1939 to 1953 and has 
material from eight different forests. 

Other special exhibits will be Dick Gil- 
more’s quartz crystal, Charles Hensen’s 
minerals, Mrs. Susie Cowling’s silver jew- 
elry and displays by Chuckawalla Slim, 
Norman Dawson and Jack Frost. 

Two field trips planned for convention 
visitors are to the Kaiser iron mine at 
Eagle Mountain and down the northeast 
shore of the Salton Sea with stops at Hot 
Mineral Spring and glauberite deposits. 
Trips will be by chartered bus. 

* a” e 


SPRING SHOW READIED 
BY REDWOOD GEM SOCIETY 


March 13 and 14 are dates of Red- 
wood Gem and Mineral Society’s 1954 
show. Exhibits will be arranged in the 
Barnett Motor Showroom, 955 Santa Rosa 
Avenue, Santa Rosa, California. Hours are 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Saturday and from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday. 

e e @ 


“MEET ME IN MILWAUKEE” 
URGE CONVENTION CREWS 


“Meet Me in Milwaukee—Midwest Mecca 
in °54,” advance ballyhooers are urging 
members of Midwest Federation societies. 
The federation’s 1954 convention will be 
held June 24 to 26 in the Municipal Audi- 
torium of that city. Two halls will be used 
for exhibits, allowing a total of 10,800 
square feet of floor space for displays, and 
another hall has been reserved for federa- 
tion meetings and business sessions. Official 
convention headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Wisconsin, 720 North Third Street. 

One convention field trip already is sched- 
uled: a visit to the Greene Memorial Mu- 
seum of Milwaukee-Downer College where 
Dr. Katherine Greacen Nelson, curator, will 
guide visitors through the paleontology ex- 
hibits. A post-convention field trip to Lutz 
Quarry at Oshkosh, fine marcasite and py- 
rite location, also is assured. 

Chairman of the convention is James C. 
Montague, past president and charter mem- 
ber of the federation. Oliver W. Lex is 
chairman of commercial displays, and Gil- 
bert J. Thill is handling non-commercial 
exhibits. 


—— 


MINERAL CATALOG AVAILABLE 
Send 5c, cost of handling 


If you want Fine and Rare Minerals, Ores, 
Fluorescents, Geiger Counters, Mineralights, 
Books, Ring Mounts, or advice, write to— 


Ee MINERALS UNLIMITED 
1 





724 University Ave., Berkeley 3, California 








JADE HAS EMPHASIS 
IN FEBRUARY SHOW 


To honor the late jade collector, James 
L. Kraft, displays of jade will be featured 
at the seventh annual show of Monterey 
Bay Mineral Society, scheduled February 
27 and 28 in the Y.M.C.A. building, Clay 
and Church street, Salinas, California. 
Hours will be from 12 noon to 10 p.m. 
Saturday and from noon until 6 p.m. Sun- 
day. 

e e * 


SHASTA SHOW IN APRIL 


Fourth annual show of Shasta Gem and 
Mineral Society has been scheduled for 
April 10 and 11 in Redding, California. 
Exact location of exhibits has not yet been 


decided and will be announced later. 
e * e 


MARCH SHOW NEARS 
FOR CASTRO VALLEYITES 


Sixth annual show of the Mineral and 
Gem Society of Castro Valley will be held 
March 6 and 7 in the Hayward Union High 
School, 22300 Foothill Boulevard, Hayward, 
California. Among guest exhibits planned 
are displays of opal, spheres, fluorescents 
and California scenic rhodonite. Also in- 
vited are rock and flower arrangements to 
beautify the hall. These have become a 
popular attraction at Castro Valley shows. 
Doors will be open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Saturday and from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sun- 
day. 





BLANK MOUNTINGS 


for 


AGATE JEWELRY 


WHOLESALE 
Rings — Ear Wires — Tie Chains 
Cuff Links — Neck Chains 
Bezel — Clevices — Shanks 
Solder — Findings 
Send stamp for price list No. 3 


O. R. JUNKINS G SON 
440 N.W. Beach St. 
NEWPORT, OREGON 








Lloyd Larson described his trip into the 
interior of Mexico and Guatemala when he 
appeared as guest speaker for the Los 
Angeles Lapidary Society. He showed col- 
ored films. 

e a ee 

“Tip of the Month” in Gems, bulletin 
of the Gem and Mineral Society of San 
Mateo County, California, was Member 
Lloyd Underwood’s suggestion for polish- 
ing. Mix the usual polishing powder with 
denatured alcohol instead of water, he ad- 
vised, claiming this procedure was more 
effective for difficult polishing. 


URANIUM 
ORE DETECTOR 










Low-cost, 
pocket-size scientific 
instrument detects and 
evaluates uranium 
and thorium ores! 


Ideal for Minerologists 
Prospectors 

Assayers — Physicists 
Schools — Laboratories 
and Hobbyists 


The new Radioactive Ore Detector is a 
highly sensitive optical instrument tor deter- 
mining the visual, statistical count of alpha 
particles (radioactive rays) emitted from any 
source. Handy for field trips or use in home 
or lab. Satisfactory operatie: guaranteed. 


NOW ONLY CC.4PLETE WITH car- 
rying case, quencher, 


s 50 radio-active test cap, 
instructions and radio- 
active ores chart. (See 

POSTPAID illustration above) 


Mail Your Order Today to Dept. D-154 


PACIFIC TRANSDUCER Corp. 


NUCLEAR DIVISION 
11927 West Pico Blvd. + Los Angeles 64, Calif 


















Here rére “The Gifts 
Youve Seen Looking For! 


Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 
Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 


SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 


Write for Folder With Prices 


ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


235 East Seaside Blvd. LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 
Across from West End of Municipal 


Hours 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Daily Except Monday 


and Brooches 


Auditorium Grounds 
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G £ Mm m A r T ADVERTISING RATE 
10c a word ... Minimum $1.50 













































































GET YOUR COPY of “A Mineral Collec- 
tor’s Guide to Wonderful Wyoming.” 2Sc. 
Gritzner’s, Mesa 3, Arizona. 


ROCK COLLECTORS — Attention! The 
Trailer Rock Store is back. Same place, 
between Palm Springs and Palm Desert. 
Crystallized minerals my specialty. The 
Rockologist (Chuckawalla Slim). Box 
181, Cathedral City, California. 


DENDRITIC OPAL, Kansas, good polish- 
ing stone, only $1.25 a pound. Hastings 
Typewriter Co., Hastings, Nebraska. 


McSHAN’s GEM SHOP—open part time, 
or find us by directions on door. Cholla 
cactus wood a specialty, write for prices. 
1 mile west on U. S. 66. Needles, Cali- 
fornia, Box 22. 


BOOKS: Beginners to advanced. Gemology, 
mineralogy, geology, etc. Write today 
for free price list. Gem Finders, 859 
North Ramona, Hawthorne, California. 


RADIOACTIVE ORE Collection: 6 won- 
derful different specimens in neat Red- 
wood chest, $2.00. Pretty Gold nugget. 
$1.00, four nuggets, $2.00, choice col- 
lection 12 nuggets, $5.00. Uranium 
Prospector, Box 604, Stockton, Calif. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, 
blue and bluish green, cut and polished 
cabochons — 25 carats (5 to 10 stones 
according to size) $3.50 including tax, 
postpaid in U.S.A. Package 50 carats 
10 to 20 cabochons) $6.15 including 
tax, postpaid in U.S.A. Elliott Gem & 
Mineral Shop, 235 E. Seaside Blvd., Long 
Beach 2, California. 


ROCKHOUND PARADISE. Stop and see 
our display. Agate rough and slabs. No 
junk. Minerals, fluorescent minerals. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. 
P. G. Nichols, Prop., Sun Valley Trailer 
Park, 3922 No. Oracle Road, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


AUSTRALIAN cutting fire opal, specimens, 
cutting material. H. A. Ivers, 1400 Ha- 
cienda Blvd., La Habra, California. 





“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES” 


IN THE RARER MINERALS 

Find war minerals! Here are a few of the 
40 or more strategic rarer minerals which 
you may be overlooking in the hills or in 
that mine or prospect hole: columbium, tan- 
talum, uranium, vanadium, tungsten, nickel, 
cobalt, bismuth, palladium, iridium, osmi- 
um, platinum, rhodium, ruthenium, titan- 
ium, tin, molybdenum, selenium, germanium, 
manganese, cadmium, thallium, antimony, 
mercury, chromium, etc. Prices booming; 
many much more valuable than a gold 
mine: cassiterite now $1000 a ton; bismuth 
$1500 a ton; columbite $2500 a ton; tanta- 
lite or microlite $5000 a ton; tungsten $3 
pound; platinum $90 ounce, etc. Now you 
can learn what they are, how to find, iden- 
tify and cash in upon them. Send for free 
copy “overlooked fortunes’—it may lead 
to knowledge which may make you rich! 
A postcard will do. 


Duke’s RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Box 666, Dept. B, Hot Springs, New Mexico 

















MINERAL SPECIMENS, cabochons and 
cutting materials of all kinds, western 
jewelry. Beautiful travertine for book- 
ends, paper weights, spheres etc. Write 
for prices. Eighteen miles south of Battle 
Mountain at Copper Canyon, John L. 
James, Box 495, Battle Mountain, Nev. 


TONOPAH, Nevada, is where C. C. Boak 
lives, with his outstanding, scientific, 
world-wide collection of Mineral, Gem 
and semi-Gemstone species—spectacular 
crystal groups, etc. Visitors welcome. C. 
C. Boak, 511 Ellis St., Tonopah, Nevada. 


ONYX BLANKS, unpolished, black 25c 
each; red, green, blue 35c each. Perfect 
cut titanium. Fine cutting and polishing 
at reasonable prices. Prompt attention to 
mail orders. Juchem Bros., 315 West Sth 
St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful purple petrified 
wood with uranium, pyrolusite, manga- 
nite. Nice sample $1.00. Postage. Maggie 
Baker, Kingman, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—New Mexico's finest red cal- 
cite. Fluoresces strawberry red under 
short wave lamp. Also with each order 
I will add a fine gift specimen that you 
will be proud of. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. $1.35 per lb. Postpaid. Tom Ellis, 
R2, Box 492, Waco, Texas. 


FIFTY MINERAL Specimens, 3%4-in. or 
over, boxed, identified, described, mounted. 
Postpaid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 729, 
Lodi, California. 


ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It 
will pay you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock 
Roost. We buy, sell, or exchange min- 
eral specimens. Visitors are always wel- 
come. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 419 Sut- 
ter, Modesto, California. 


WANTED: Chalk grade Turquoise. Write 
complete details as to quality and price. 
P.O. Box 5171, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FAIRBURN AGATES, field run $2.00 Ib. 
No. 1 grade priced individually $3.50 to 
$25.00. Sent on approval if requested. 
Also Teepee Canyon banded agate rough 
60c Ib. Slabs $1.50 to $5.00. The Rock 
House, Custer, South Dakota. 


GEMSTONE COLLECTORS — Our Rock 
Corral, is loaded with beautiful Gem- 
stone, rhodenite, marcacite, Horse Can- 
yon agate, Death Valley plume, Idaho 
plume, morrisonite, shaffonite, rainbow 
agate, Mojave green jasper, central ore 
agate, lavic jasper, Cadey Mtn. moss, 
turtilla, coquina, Crater Lake moss and 
many others. 10 lb. selection from above 
types prepaid in U.S. for $7.00, our de- 
luxe selection, 60 sq. inches of slabs pre- 
paid for $10.00, will send same on ap- 
proval if you send postage. Mineralights, 
lapidary supplies etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, write for price list. Beautiful tumble 
polished gemstone, baroques or slabs, 
dealers write for wholesale price list. San 
Fernando Valley Rock Shop, 6329 Lind- 
ley Ave., Reseda, California. 


“GEM OF THE GODS”: Turquoise, not 
specimens but real gems, enough to cut 
a ring, pendant, bracelet, $2.50. Orders 
promptly filled. Marty’s Shop, Box 95, 
Fernley, Nevada. 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS of uranium 
and vanadium, radioactive $2.00, $5.99 
each. Ask for list of many beautify 
minerals in stock. Jack The Rockhound 
P.O. Box 245, Carbondale, Colorado, ’ 


PRIVATE COLLECTION for sale. Over 
250 fine specimens. See this at 548 Ne. 
vada Hwy, Boulder City, Nevada. Lewis 
M. Jones. 


THE BELEAL’S Ironwood Rock Shop. 
Specializing in fire agate. P.O. Box 542, 
Highway 60-70, 7 miles from Blythe, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD (Butte County), 4” 
to %4” pure gold, $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
Also gold in Calcite $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 
and $20.00. Postpaid and insured. Frey, 
Box 7, Richvale, California. 


FOR SALE: Jasper wonder rock all colors, 
For flower pots, fireplaces, tiling etc, 
Polishes wonderfully. By pound, ton or 
car load, also claims for sale. Mary 
Moser, Box 176, Goldfield, Nevada. 


SELECTED CAB. BLANKS: Mexican 
agate, flower obsidian, poppy jasper, 
petrified wood, native copper in matrix, 
chrysocolla and malachite in agate, leop- 
ard jasper. Your choice 3 for $1.00, 7 
for $2.00. Excellent black jade $1.00 
per sq. inch. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Tanner’s Gem Shop, 5236 N. 27th Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


CHEMICAL ASSAY of rocks, minerals, 
ores, metals for gold, copper, silver, lead, 
zinc, iron, manganese—$1.50 per deter- 
mination. Detection of 40 elements by 
spectrographic analysis—$5 per sample. 
Write for free information on other tests. 
Modern facilities—prompt service. Qual- 
ity Control Laboratory, Box 2013, El 
Monte, California. 


QUARTZ CRYSTAL GEODES (Kentucky 
Diamonds). These geodes range from 
2” to 8” diameter. Showy xls. Masses 
clear to white, some phantoms. Selected 
specimens from broken geodes $2.50 Ib. 
Unopened geodes $1.50 Ib. Dealers 
write for wholesale rates. Midwest Min- 
eral Mart. R. B. Boies, P. O. Box 391, 
Hamilton, Ohio. We trade for Western 
minerals. 


GEM QUALITY: Six beautiful pattern 
studies of different crystal specimens, 
4%4x5%", Finely finished photographs 
$1.00, mailed. Fritz Kaeser, K2 Photog- 
raphy, Rt. 9, Box 970 K, Tucson, Ariz. 


COLUMBIA RIVER gem chippings of ag- 
ate and petrified wood, removed from 
old Indian campsites. Beautiful assort- 
ment of 110 for $1.00 postpaid. V. G. 
Luedtke, Lake Shore Trailer Court, 
Moses Lake, Washington. 


SLABBED AGATE: Montezuma and 
Gayegos agate 50c to $1.50 per square 
inch or $7.00 per Ib. in the rough. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Palmer’s Lapidary 
and Fixit Shop. Palmer H. Nelson, Prop., 
1503 N. College Ave., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


ELEMENTARY FACETING Instructions. 
Learn without an instructor. Step by 
step brilliant cut instructions fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by graduate gem- 
ologist and published especially for be- 
ginners. Look for it at the California 
Federation Show. Price, $2.50. Order 
from your dealer or direct from San 
Diego Lapidary Society, P. O. Box 801, 
San Diego 12, California. California 
residents add 3 per cent sales tax. 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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Cubs Elect 
1954 Officers 


Glenn Armstrong was elected president 
of Mojave Rock, Gem and Mineral Society 
at a recent meeting in Barstow, California. 
Other new officers are Robert Higgins, vice- 
president, and Jack _ Klein, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors are Ben Morton, Lew Bar- 
ger, Mrs. Westerholt, Mrs. Ralph Reed and 
Bruce Baker, Morton was reelected field 
trip chairman. 

e (. 

At a general meeting of San Diego Min- 
eral and Gem Society, Felix Kallis was 
elected to serve as president in 1954. On 
his executive board will be Norman Daw- 
son, vice-president; Leslie Carl, treasurer, 
and Margarite Marble, corresponding sec- 


retary. a 


George M. Davis of Decatur was re- 
elected president of the Central Illinois 
Rockhounds Club in recent balloting. Brice 
Kennedy of Shelbyville and Lafayette Funk 
of Shirley were named vice-presidents; Helen 
Brundage of Decatur is new secretary- 
treasurer, and Harry W. Weiss of Decatur 
will serve as assistant secretary. The club 
draws members from towns within a 50- 
mile radius of Decatur. 

el. 

At the January banquet of the Riverside 
County, California, Chamber of Mines, the 
following officers were elected: M. L. Mo- 
berley, president; Salley Gurley, first vice- 
president; F. A. Verdugo, second vice-presi- 
dent; Retta E. Ewers, secretary; Elva Al- 
brecht, treasurer, and Col. Maurice Nord- 
strom, corresponding secretary. New di- 
rectors are Charles Bixel, Clyde Hall, Bert 
Albrecht, H. L. Tomer, Harry Hails, William 
Yeager and Velma Congleton. 

e ee 

Seven new officers comprised the Comp- 
ton Gem and Mineral Club board following 
elections in December. Marge Wakeman is 
president; Robert Bird, vice-president; 
Rhoda Brock, recording secretary; Bernice 
Anderson, corresponding secretary; Al Baily, 
treasurer; Emily Henninger, historian, and 
Ed Wilson, librarian. 

e ee 

Three officers were reelected to serve the 
San Jacinto-Hemet Rockhounds in 1954: 
Mrs. Edna Nichols, president; Mrs. Ruth 
Wagner, publicity chairman and librarian, 
and Mrs. Ethel Harwell, federation director. 
New officers are Webster Parker, vice-presi- 
dent; Katherine Kelley, secretary-treasurer; 
Willis Thompson, field trip director and H. 
C. Scott, assistant field trip leader. 

ee e 

Rawlins Rockhounds of Rawlins, Wyo- 
ming, began their second season of activi- 
ties with an election of officers. Chris Lar- 
sen was named president; Ralph E. Platt, 
vice-president; Mrs. T. M. Wood, recording 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. George O. Fel- 
lows, corresponding secretary; R. I. Martin, 
— at large, and Edward Cross, cus- 
odian. 





@ Specializing in © 
FINE FOREIGN GEMS 
AND MINERALS 


Lapidary Equipment and Supplies 
Gem drills—Jewelry tools—Sterling 
Jewelry Mountings—Books—Mineralights 


SUPERIOR GEMS G&G MINERALS 
4665 Park Blvd., San Diego 16, California 
Open 10:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 
Closed Sundays 








“BIGGER AND BETTER” 
OAKLAND SHOW PROMISED 


“Bigger and better than last year,” is the 
aim of committeemen working on the Oak- 
land Gem and Mineral Show of East Bay 
Mineral Society. The show will be held 
May 22 and 23 at the same location as last 
year, the Masonic Temple, 6670 Foothill 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. Dennis 
Patterson is show chairman, and Frank 
Wilcox is arranging dealer displays. Dem- 
onstrations of gem cutting and polishing 
are planned. 

s e e 

Annual dinner meeting and installation 
of officers of San Francisco Gem and Min- 
eral Society was held in January. 








ALLEN 
JUNIOR GEM CUTTER 


A Complete Lapidary Shop 
Only $43.50 

@ Ideal for apartment house dwellers. 

@ Polish rocks into beautiful gems. 

@ Anyone can learn. 

@ Instructions included. 


Write for Catalog, 25c 
ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY — Dept. D 


3632 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. 
Phone Axminster 2-6206 











LAPIDARY SUPPLIES — MINERALIGHTS 
Send for FREE price list 
CALIFORNIA HOUSE OF ROCKS 


16208 S. Clark Ave., Bellflower, California 
Open 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Wed. till 9 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 








HOBBIES ARE FUN 
Start Yours Today 


(NOTICE—AII our prices now include 
Tax and Postage) 


For the Gem Cutter 





40 to 50 sq. in. assorted slabs.................. $3.00 
8 lbs. assorted chunk material.................. 3.75 
Burnite—(azurite, malachite & copper) 
gf RR a |. Sens ae 6.50 
Lower grade, some cutting, Ib............. 1.25 
Slabs, top quality, per sq. in.... ’ .50 
Jade—(Alaska), % Ib. ............. brunt lente 6.25 


a ee Se .96 
Red Plume Agate (very beautiful), Ib...12.00 
Slabs (minimum 4”), per inch.............. 1.50 
Mexican Agate, per ID................-:--.<0..<..:-... 3.50 


Slabs (minimum 4”), per inch .30 
Tigereye—Golden, per lb. ............... 2.40 
a. ae eee .30 
Amazonite (good color), per Ib 5.00 





Siaba, per ich. ..............:....:... i ceo .50 
Template, sizes marked for standard cuts 2.10 
(Mounting catalog sent upon request) 


Rough Faceting Material 





Ir NN 5 aca ders alec anauddiduonseasaceees $2.60 
Ya-ID. Peridot, (amiall xX16.)............:0cec.-csecsecs-e 5.00 
aN MUU se Sos cccscaaseteneniseeneiaesecicate 3.80 
Y%-lb. Amethyst (very good color).......... 6.20 
War N; SRE UII in scans na cncnncenenescennve 3.80 
Wa-ie TOGE  COMMETT “SIG. goi snk oo cic cc cnceccense 2.90 
Wa-lD. AMGLICE (QOIMEM)  .........26c0:.csccsesecceneesee 6.20 
CS eee eran eee 5.00 
Benitoite Xl. (rare gem), each.................. 4.70 
For the Jewelry Maker 
and Collector 
6 different ring stones................................ $3.70 
6 different brooch & pendant stones...... 7.30 
6 different genuine faceted gems............ 7.30 
6 different gen. faceted gems (larger) 12.00 
SPECIALS 


Faceted hearts, gen. amethyst or topaz 
citrine drilled and including studs, 
CE eer praise, OSC An ame ee ne eten $2.00 

Pendant with chain, gold filled or s. sil- 
ver with amethyst or topaz citrine 
j | EARN SA VaR» essen! Ay DRO eee 3.75 

Earrings to~ match, gold filled or s. 
silver for pierced or non-pierced ears.. 5.25 

Agate marbles, genuine—large size........ 1.50 
Small to medium sizes............................ 1.00 

Specimen boxes with 35 diff. minerals... 1.90 
With: 70 GLE: MINGTAIM, «32.82... 22. .c0ssececccss00s 3.90 

Bulk assortment of $10.00 worth of min- 
eral specimens, our choice for............ 6.75 


(Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded) 
DEALERS PRICE LIST AVAILABLE 


COAST GEMS 


11669 Ferris Road El Monte, California 








mE 0 BY be 


total of 7 lbs. for $20.00. 


or money refunded. 





DEATH VALLEY AGATE MINES OFFERS 


Jasp agate plume, red............ 
Jasp agate plume, yellow........ 
Jasp agate poppy, red.............. 
. Jasp agate poppy, yellow........ 
RO 
- Amethyst wood _.................. 
G. Mahogany obsidian _................ 
H. Jasp agate yellow moss.......... 


Per Lb. 
Chunk Price 

4-in. @ 75c—$ 3.00 $ 6.00 
4-in. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
4in. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
“in. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
6-in. @ 35c— 2.10 50 
10-in. @ 50c— 5.00 1.75 
8-in. @ 50c— 4.00 75 
6-in. @ 50c— 3.00 4.00 
46-in. $26.10 $31.00 


All of the above 46” for $20.00. One lb. of each chunk, agate, a 
All orders postpaid in the United States. All material guaranteed 


Our Jasp agate is taken from a deep seam in Death Valley, and 
is of the most outstanding color and color blends. All of the above 
are different from any on the market today. 

Send check or money order to 


DEATH VALLEY AGATE MINES 
44645 N. Sierra Highway — Phone: 1826 — Lancaster, California 
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Clark County Gem Collectors of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, planned a field trip to the 
Spearhead Mine south of Henderson to 


search for onyx. 
e ee 
















































The curious geology of an extinct vol- 
cano in northern Arizona was described by 
Ben Humphreys of Cashion, Arizona, at a 
meeting of the Mineralogical Society of 
Arizona. He also told about Fern Moun- 
tain, another volcanic mountain in the 
northern part of the state. The latter yields 
chrysolite crystals in cavities of blue vol- 
canic rocks. 





FAMOUS TEXAS PLUMES 


Red Plume, Pom Pom and many other types 
of agate. Slabs on approval. Rough agate, 
8 lb. mixture postpaid, $5.00. Price list on 


request. 
WOODWARD RANCH 
17 miles So. on Hwy 118 
Box 453, Alpine, Texas 








GEM STONES 


Clean cabochon quality. One each of 
Amethyst, Utrine, Tourmaline, Aqua 
Marine, Garnet, Opalite, 12 to 1” or 
larger $1.00 postpaid. 


LOST MOUNTAIN GEMS 


P. O. Box 5012 Phoenix, Arizona 











January destination of Compton Gem 
and Mineral Club was Boron Dry Lakes in 
Kern County, California. 
find petrified wood, jasper and agate. 

e e & 


Howard Winters of the University of 


Chicago described pre-pottery peoples and 
their ways of life at a meeting of the 
Archeological Interest Group of the Earth 
Science Club of Northern Illinois. 

e e * 

A “Mineral Tour” was enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Sacramento, California, Mineral 
Society who visited the homes of the Martin 
Colonys, the Elmer Lesters and the Ernest 


Pooks to view their mineral collections and 


lapidary displays. 
e ee 


Braving a bitter cold wind, a group of 


reckhounds from Dona Ana County, New 


Mexico, visited Fluorite Ridge southwest of 


Cooks Peak and found carnelian, fluorite 
and some crinoids. 
e e e 
Raymond M. Alf calls fossils, “docu- 
ments of life.” He chose this as his topic 
recently when he appeared as guest speaker 
on an evening program of Shadow Moun- 
tain Gem and Mineral Society, Palm Des- 
ert, California. 
e e e 
Mineralogical Society of Arizona’s field 
trip to the Magma Smelter at Superior was 
attended by 122 members and guests. 


















BEFORE YOU BUY 
SEND FOR OUR BIG 


The world-famous HILLQUIST LINE of lapidery equipment 


LAPIDARY EQUIP. oF 1545 W. 49 SY., SEATTLE 7, WASH. 

























































Felker DI-MET 
RIMLOCK BLADES 
Accepted for years as the 
standard for fast, smooth 
cuts, long life, low cost! 
Finish requires a mini- 
mum of polishing. Wheel 
bodies are made of cop- 
per or steel. Diameters 
from 3°’ through 36°’. 


Felker DI-MET Continuous 
Rim METAL BONDED BLADES 
—Although more expensive in 
Original cost,, DI-MET Metal 
Bonded.Blades repay in 
longer ultimate life and un- 
usually fast cutting. Usually 
preferred in production cut- 
ting. Diameters from 2°’ 


Produces exceptionally smooth, 


cores. Drill diameters from Yg‘‘ 
to 2/2"'. 






Felker DI-MET 


LAPIOARY EQUIPMENT 


Diamond Blades « Core Drills « Machines 














qtKe 


through 12°’ 
& Felker DI-MET Diamond 
Abrasive CORE DRILLS—Drills 
rock samples in a few seconds. « 


straight holes and removable iDN- 















Felker DI-MET UNILAP—A universa! lapidary machine 
designed for multiple operations: grinding, sanding, pol- 
ishing and lapping! Spindle operates in either vertical or 
horizontal position for maximum convenience and effi- 
ciency. Accessories quickly interchangeable. 


Felker DI-MET Model 
DH-1—Operates like a 
circular sow, but blade 
dips into coolant stored 
in aluminum base. 
Blade ¢an’t run dry! 
Uses 6’’ or 8'' Di-Met 
Rimlock or Metal 
Bonded Blades. Includes 
rip and angle fences. 










? Other machines available—Write for circulars 
a T on all Di-Met equipment! 


Wa FELKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Torrance, California 


1924-1954 World’s Largest and Oldest Manufacturer of Diamond Abrasive 
Cut-off Wheels and Machines. Celebrating our 30th Anniversary! 








They hoped to 


AMERICAN PROSPECTORS 
PLAN PLATEAU TRIPS 


Stan Skiba, president of the American 
Prospectors Club of Los Angeles, is pre. 
senting a special course on uranium ores 
for club members at the February, March 
and April meetings. 

Skiba is basing his lectures on his re. 
cently completed collection of radio-actiye 
ores. Scheduled discussions are on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Use of Geiger Counters 
and Scintillation Counters and Their Appli- 
cation in Prospecting for Uranium Ores; 
Identification of Uranium Ores; Evaluation 
of Uranium Prospects and Uranium Pros. 
pecting Techniques. The latest information 
is being compiled for club members denot- 
ing the most likely areas to prospect for 
uranium. A_ study will be made of the 
Colorado Plateau Region from official fig- 
ures released by the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission. Many of the club members are 
planning trips to the plateau with the com- 
ing of spring. 

e e & 

Another fantastic Agate Pete story ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Voice 
of the El Paso, Texas, Rockhounds. This 
time, Agate Pete found a silica-eating worm 
equipped with little teeth harder than dia- 
monds with which he chewed his way 
through agate specimens. An Agate Pete 
yarn appears in each issue of the monthly 


bulletin. 
e ee 


A trip to Death Valley was scheduled 
for January 23 and 24 by Delvers Gem and 
Mineral Society of Downey, California. 
First day would be spent collecting petri- 
fied wood near Beatty, Nevada, or Wingate 
Pass plume agate; the second day’s search 
would be for geodes near Artist Drive and 
would be followed by 2 hike up Trail Can- 
yon. 

ee ee e@ 

According to Margaret Hasbach, hostess 
of San Fernando Valley Mineral and Gem 
Society, 1953 meeting attendance totaled 
1542. The figure was boosted by such 
members as Harrison Stamp, who hasn't 
missed a single meeting since joining the 
society in 1946. 

e ee e 


A “strictly business” meeting was held 
in January by San Antonio Rock and Lapi- 
dary Society to give a smooth start for club 
activities in 1954. 





Keep Your Back 
Copies of Desert 
For Quick Reference 


Attractive loose-leaf binders 
in Spanish grain leather, gold- 
embossed, are available for 
those Desert readers who want 
to keep their back copies for the 
maps and travel information 
they contain. Each binder holds 
12 issues. Easy to insert, and 
they open flat. 


Mailed postpaid for 
$2.00 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 
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TWO ARIZONA SOCIETIES 
PLAN JOINT MARCH SHOW 


All schools and iaineral societies in Ari- 
zona have been invited to participate in the 
gem and mineral show to be held March 5 
to 7 in the agricultural building on the state 
fairgrounds, 19th Avenue and McDowell, 
Phoenix, Arizona. The show is being spon- 
sored jointly by the Maricopa Lapidary So- 
ciety and the Mineralogical Society of Ari- 
zona. Among feature attractions will be a 
set of dishes, complete service for four, 
fashioned from onyx. Also shown will be 
minerals, crystals, jewelry, a fluorescent ex- 
hibit and lapidary demonstration. Chair- 
man of the show is W. E. Reed of Maricopa 
Lapidary Society. 

e e e 


In 15-minute talks by six members, Santa 
Fe Gem and Mineral Society presented “A 
Course in Crystallography.” Ruth Leakey 
discussed the isometric; Walt Wright, tet- 
ragonal; Milt Huston, hexagonal; Vi Koch- 
endoerfer, orthorhombic; David Lent, 
monoclinic, and Bettie Morgan, triclinic. 


Che ph Madan 


“Treat yourself to the best” 


Heavy-Duty Super Standard 
Super-Chgd. Charged Charged 





6” §$ $ 9.03 $ 7.98 
8” 11.50 10.44 
10” 15.23 14.02 
pg 22.26 18.53 
14 29.40 25.67 
16 32.76 29.08 


16" 65.60 43.20 36.12 
20” 77.95 51.97 39.84 
24” 93.24 65.73 51.40 
30” 149.62 125.73 
36” 226.00 188.05 
State Arbor Size 
sales tax in California 





Allow for Postage and Insurance 
Covington Ball Bearing Grinder 
and shields are ‘ 
furnished in 3 
sizes and _ price 
ranges to suit 
your require- 
ments. Water and Recah 
grit proof. N 


COVINGTON 8” TRIM SAW 


and motor are com- 
pact and do _ not 
splash. Save blades 
and clothing with 
this saw. 








BUILD YOUR OWN LAP 


and SAVE with a COV- 


INGTON 12” or 16” Lap 
Kit. We furnish every- 
thing you need. Send 
for new free lapidary 
catalog. 









- COVINGTON 
Multi-Feature 
16” Lapidary 

Unit Does 


everything 
for you. 


COVINGTON 
12” 14” 


or 16” 
Power Feed 
Diamond 
Slab Saws 


cl 


SAVE 





2 “ ok 
Used by the U. 8. Government 
Send for New Catalog, IT’S FREE 
Covington Lapidary Eng. 


REDLANDS D, CALIFORNIA 
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To start off 1954 with some extra money 
in the treasury, Colorado Mineral Society, 
Denver, held a January auction. 

ee e 

At the January meeting of the Minera- 
logical Society of Southern California, Dr. 
A. E. J. Engel, professor of geology at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, spoke on 
“Minerals as Geologic Thermometers.” 

ee 28 e@ 

Castle Butte was visited by Hollywood 
Lapidary and Mineral Society on a January 
field trip. To the meeting preceding the trip, 
members who had already visited the area 
brought material they had found there. 

ee e@ 

Stella and Charles Wible were invited to 
show their vacation pictures of Hawaii at 
the February meeting of Tacoma Agate 
Club, Tacoma, Washington. 


Dr. Robert Norris of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, University of California, will teach a 
class in mineral identification for members 
of the Santa Barbara Mineral and Gem 
Society. 

e e * 

The old Humdinger Mine and the weath- 
ered arrastre which used to grind its ores 
was visited by members of Coachella Val- 
ley Mineral Society, Indio, California, on 
a recent field trip. The mine is an old 
Spanish sulphur and lead producer. 

e ee 

“The Story of the Gems,” Dr. J. Daniel 
Willems titled his talk before the Chicago 
Rocks and Minerals Society. He divided 
his discussion of gems into four “chapters”: 
I—The Durability of Stones; II—Where 
they Are Found; [1I—Their Physical Prop- 
erties, and IV—The Five Precious Stones. 
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Mineralight Makes Rich Tungsten Find in Nevada 


PROSPECTORS 
ARE REWARDED 


AFTER SEARCH xike 
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Each of these 

headlines... reprinted 
from just two recent 
editions of MINING 
RECORD...refers i 
to a find made ets 
with a Mineralight WN 
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Lamp. 
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I was collecting 
minerals for fun...but 
FOUND A FORTUNE! 
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“Yes, we had with us one 
of your lights, which we 
used. Without the light we 
would have never located 
the tungsten.” 

—IraC. Lambert. 








“We use the Mineralight 
in all our prospecting. It 
has been very valuable in 
locating uranium,” 

—Wm. H. Baldwin. 


(ABOVE QUOTATIONS ARE EXCERPTS FROM ACTUAL LETTERS IN FILES OF ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC.) 








“This is without doubt one 
of the world’s major de- 
posits of Scheelite...would 
probably never have been 
discovered without a Min- 


eralight.” 
—W. H. Hooper. 














Many a Mineralight user will tell you that what started as a hobby produced a 
bonanza. For in addition to providing added pleasure and excitement for collectors all 
over the world, this magic black-light lamp has often located hidden values by the ton! 


Tungsten, uranium, mercury, zirconium and many other valuable minerals are readily 
identified with Mineralight. You do not have to be an expert to make these identifica- 


tions. Anyone can do it quickly and easily. 


Mineralight will make your mineral collecting more interesting — more thrilling — more 
exciting. And there’s always the possibility that the magic of Mineralight may light your 
way to a fortune...as it has done for so many others. 





ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 





Fill out and mail 

coupon today, for free 
catalog, prospecting 
instructions and illus 
trations of minerals NAME 


in glowing colors. ADDRESS 
CITY 






Dept. 


D South Pasadena, California 


Please send me complete information on your Mineralight prospecting 
lamps, and name of dealer nearest me. 
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“Crystal Gazing with Chemicals and 


TREASURE HUNTERS Projector” was the topic Carl T. Wood 

New type metals detector. Distinguishes a - P 

metals from black magnetic sands. Ideal for selected for his talk ge 8 the gee 

locating gold nuggets, placer deposits. De- Lapidary Society. He demonstrated the 

tects metals under salt ae vac growth of crystals through the use of chem- 
co 


on beaches. icals. 


Free from ca a e 

false detec- ‘ 

iene hank New officers of Humboldt Gem and 
unit supplied Mineral Society, Eureka, California, are 


ith t dif- : * 
Sevent pe Mrs. Amelia Alward, president; Reg Petty, 


coils. Ask for |  secretary-treasurer, and Lois Pederson, his- 
ture. torian. 

GARDINER & e .h(° 
age cing Nearly 1000 persons visited Wasatch Gem 
2018 N. DAYTON Society’s recent show in Salt Lake City, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








Utah. Thirty collections were on display. 


TIN OXIDE $1.50 PER POUND 


If you buy $5 worth of Basic Lapidary Supplies from the following list. 
A $10 purchase entitles you to buy 2 lbs. Tin Oxide at $1.50 per lb. 
A $25 purchase entitles you to buy 5 lbs. of Tin Oxide. 


NORTON CRYSTOLON GRINDING WHEELS 






















Size 6x42” 6x1” 8x1” 8x1 42" 10x12” 
ee $7.50 
aS $2.65 $3.60 $5.35 7.50 $11.35 
I Fi act aiicacntaitis 2.95 3.95 5.90 8.25 12.50 





ee 3.35 4.50 6.70 9.40 14.20 












Shipping weight......2 lbs. 3 lbs. 5 lbs. 6 lbs. 9 lbs. 
Crystolon Wheel Dressing Brick 6”x2"x1".................. 95c 
CRYSTOLON ABRASIVE for the Lapidary .. . 

Grit Size 1 Pound 5 Lb. Lots 10 Lb. Lots 25 Lb. Lots 
80, 100, 120, 180, 220............. $ .83 $ .52 $ .39 $ .30 
2 Gam. SF (600)...................... 88 .57 41 32 
I oa scccntcoencincenecnces 1.09 73 57 48 
eee 1.35 94 .78 69 





DURITE (Silicon Carbide) ROLL SANDING CLOTH— 


Available in 120, 150, 180, 220, 320 grits 








2” wide rolls—24 feet long.................................-.- $1.65—(220 & 320 only) 
3” wide rolls—15 feet long...................................- 1.50 
10” wide rolls—70 inches long................................ 2.00 






Round Disks of Durite Dry Type Sanding Cloth 


Available in 120, 220, 320 grits 







a 10 for $1.00; Quire of 24 $2.00 
rr I i ciccsasnestencnnaian 6 for 1.00; Quire of 24 3.75 
eNOS Sfor .90: Quire of 24 5.90 





Round Disks of Speedwet Durite Sanding Cloth 


Available in 150, 220, 400, 600 grits 













= 4 for $1.00: Quire of 24 $4.95 

af eee 3for 1.00: Quire of 24 5.90 

i, 3for 1.35: Quire of 24 9.25 

CONGO OR FELKER DI-MET DIAMOND BLADES 

4” diameter by .025” thick............ $ 7.80 10” diameter by .040” thick ......... $14.80 
6” diameter by .025” thick... 7.80 12" diameter by .040 thick........... 18.20 
6" diameter by 032" thick... 780 1G Giameter by 050" thick 28.0 
8” diameter by .032” thick............ 10.40 20” diameter by .060” thick... 49.20 
8” diameter by .040” thick............ 11.40 24” diameter by .060” thick............ 50.60 






When ordering please state arbor hole size 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. PASADENA 
ADD 3% SALES TAX IF YOU LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


Member of American Gem and Mineral Suppliers Association 


GRIEGER’S 


1633 E. WALNUT ST. PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 












In the January issue of Minnesota Mip- 
eral Club’s Rock Rustler’s News, Ray Lul- 
ling showed members, by careful sketches 
and detailed instructions, how he made the 
gavel he recently presented to the club. The 
gavel is made to resemble a _ prospector’s 
pick, and the handle is banded with polished 
sections of Minnesota stones. 

ee e 

Committee chairmen for 1954 have been 
named by Long Beach Mineral and Gem 
Society. They are Jessie Hardman, mem- 
bership; Lowell Gordon, field trips; J. G, 
McGinley, raffle; Gerould Smith, library; 
Elsie Purvis, historian; Mrs. Kline, publicity; 
Milo Erdal, custodian; Harvey Hawkins, 
refreshments; Mrs. Ohlsen, — hospitality: 
Wilma Bennett and Marguerite Hamilton, 
bulletin editors; Mrs. Dorothy Kenyon, 
courtesy, Jim Greene, exhibits. Orin Purvis 
is delegate to the Long Beach Museum and 
Aquarium Association, and Mamie Iandi- 
orio and Florence Gordon are Lapidary 
Association Gctegetes. 

e he 

Arthur L. Eaton, editor of the gem and 
mineral department of Desert Magazine 
previous to 1948, passed away on January 
13 following an illness of several months, 
Burial was at Forest Lawn cemetery in 
Glendale, California. Before his death 
Eaton was an instructor in Holtville, Cali- 
fornia, high school for many years, and 
was a recognized authority on rocks and 
minerals. 





TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 
Questions are on page 8 


1—False. Coyotes do not hibernate. 

2—False. The common flower of 
the dunes is verbena. 

3—True. 

4—False. The bloom of the Joshua 
is creamy white. 

5—True. 6—True. 

7—False. The roadrunner can fly 
only a short distance. 

8—False. Inter-marriage is common 
among most of the tribes. 

9—False. The Apaches had ac- 
quired guns from traders and 
through pillaging. 

10—True. 11—True. 

12—False. The WHassayampa is a 
tributary of the Gila River. 

13—True. 

14—True. Pitahaya dulce is the 
Mexican name for organpipe 
cactus. 

15—False. Butch Cassidy was a no- 
torious outlaw. 

16—False. Rainbow Natural Bridge 
is in Utah. 

17—True. 18—True. 

19—False. Winnemucca was a Pai- 
ute Indian. 

20—True. 











U M E C Oo AN IDEAL LAPIDARY 
INSTRUMENT 
Greenough Type 
Stereo-Microscope 
Highest Quality 
Guaranteed Accur- 
acy 
Imported from Japan 
Exceptionally low 
priced 
Three paired wide 
angle eyepieces: 
5X, 10X, 15X. 
Three _ objectives: 
2X, 4X, 10X. 
Magnification 10X 
to 150X. 

Write for Folder 
and Price 
UNION 
MERCANTILE CO. 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET @ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal 


Our experience with rockhounds is that 
as a whole they really are an exceptionally 
fine type of people. Their philosophy of 
appreciation for rocks and the places where 
they are to be found is a wholesome thing. 


There is something about rockhounding 
that negates selfishness and we suppose that 
no hobbyist group shares their finds and 
their hoards as generously as the rock col- 
lectors. An old friend of ours, now gone, 
used to say that 50 percent of the fun of 
rockhounding was going after the rocks and 
the other 50 percent was in giving them 
away. Now and then one has some addi- 
tional pleasure by cutting some of them. 
It is a fact that a great many tons of rocks 
will be hauled out of our deserts this 
beautiful January weekend and it is a fact 
that a large portion of the rocks hauled 
away will be given away to others in the 
course of time. 


The reason we mention this is that we 
have an interesting communication from 
J. G. Atwood of Meridian, Miss. Mr. At- 
wood indicates that not all of the rock- 
hounds appreciate to the fullest extent the 
value of the rocks they receive free from 
others. We have experiences ourself where 
we gave good gem material to strangers 
who later wrote to us and protested that 
they had wasted a lot of time trying to 
get something out of the miserable rock 
we had “forced” upon them. 


But Mr. Atwood writes “has it ever 
happened to you?” He relates the follow- 
ing incident—“once upon a time when I 
was living in Wyoming I became interested 
in rock collecting. I spent my off days 
from railroading wandering around the 
foothills, picking up everything that had 
color in it, although I knew little of the 
composition of rocks at that time. I finally 
amassed quite a collection of fossils and 
woods, including many of the rarest speci- 
mens of Eden Valley and Whiskey Basin 
ag ever found. I got there ahead of the 
rush, 


“One day I laid off my run and took a 
trip to Eden Valley forest. I was fortunate 
in finding some fine pieces. There were 
two beautiful tree rings with amethyst crys- 
tals from Whiskey Basin, some rare pieces 
of fossil algae, some beautiful palm wood 
from Eden Valley, etc. 


“I spent over two days and traveled about 
400 miles. I figured later that my lost time, 
expenses, hotel, etc., cost me about $50. 
But I didn’t think of that at the time; I 
figured I'd had a good outing and I was 
thrilled with my finds. I had just arrived 
home and cleaned the adobe mud from my 
specimens when the lady who had an apart- 
ment with us came in from uptown and saw 
my stuff. She said ‘Jack, I just ran into 
old man Chalcedony and his wife from 
Denver. They were buying some rocks 
down at Brox’s Rock Shop. I told them to 
come up here and see your rocks; that I 
Was sure you’d sell them some if they cared 
to buy’. I told my friend that I had never 
sold any rocks and wouldn’t know how to 
Price them if anyone wanted to buy. She 
advised me not to give these people any 
tocks because they were old friends of 
hers and they had barrels of money and 


‘besides that I told them you'd sell them 
some’, 
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“In about a half hour the Chalcedonys 
arrived. Mrs. C. could hardly wait for an 
introduction before she began raving over 
the pile of new specimens I had just washed; 
said she just had to have those rocks if I 
would only part with them. She picked 
over the pile and selected most of them, 
including all the best pieces. Then she 
looked over my fancy rock fence and se- 
lected a few more specimens from a select 
pile I had in a corner of the yard. 


“After visiting for a few minutes Mrs. C. 
told her husband to pay for the rocks so 
they could get going. Well, George was 
holding on to something away down deep 
in a front side pocket and he came up with 
one of those old time long snapping purses. 
He unsnapped it and opened it upside down 
over his cupped hand. The entire contents 
spilled out on his palm—60 cents! He 
fingered the change rather nervously, looked 
up at me and said meekly ‘how much are 
the rocks?’ I had to say ‘oh, just take them 
along’. I thought my friend who had in- 
vited them was going to faint but I put my 
finger to my lips for silence. She really 
blew up when the Chalcedonys drove off 
with my best rocks. Has it ever happened 
to you?” 


In the January issue we had an account 
of a new electric dopping device. This 
idea resulted in several people offering their 
own unique dopping methods. Among 
some of the better ones is the method of 
F. A. Portfors of Orofino, Idaho. He 
writes: “I made a heating device myself 
by using a standard yard-light fixture which 
can be purchased at any electric shop. To 
this I added two half inch tees and a 
close half inch nipple welded to a piece of 
half inch thin wall conduit which will 
slide through one of the tees. This upper 
tee is drilled and tapped for %4 NC set 
screw by which the light can be raised or 
lowered to control the heat as a thermostat. 
I use a regular infra-red heat lamp for the 
heat source. 


“T heat my wax in a small cup and I am 
able to keep it at any temperature for long 
periods of time by adjusting the height of 
the bulb. I also lay the stone to be dopped 
under the bulb and warm it at the same 
time. Cold wax is heated in this manner 
in a very short time. It is usually ready 
by the time I need it. 


“Another great advantage is for the dop- 
ping of large ends of rocks to a piece of 
board to complete the sawing, or for dop- 
ping small stones for sawing. A large stone, 
or a large amount of wax on the board, 
are quickly heated in this manner. This 
device has served me very well, and has 
answered some of the usual dopping diffi- 
culties I have encountered. It is also very 
useful for warming or drying various sub- 
stances such as cement, glue or wet stones.” 





ALTA INDUSTRIES 


2123 West Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Arizona 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 


Manufacture and Design 
16-18 inch powerfeed slabbing saw 
Belt sanders and Trim saws 
(send postal for free literature) 








Does Everything... 


¢ rad 
€ 


*without motor. 


COMPARE! 


@ Put the Hillquist Gemmaster beside any lapidary 
machine — cheaper, flimsy “gadgets” or units that 
sell at twice the price. Compare construction! Com- 
pare ease of operation! C e how much you 
get for your money and you'll say, “I'll take the 
Gemmaster!” 








Here is a worthy companion for our larger and 
more expensive Hillquist Compact Lapidary Unit. 
Tho smaller in size, the Hillquist Gemmaster has 
many of the same features. It’s all-metal with spun 
aluminum tub. You get a rugged, double-action rock 
clamp, not a puny little pebble pincher. You get a 
full 3” babbitt sleeve bearing and ball thrust bear- 
ing. You get a big 7” Super Speed diamond saw 
and all the equipment you need to go right to work. 


USES ALL ACCESSORIES 
You can use all the regular Hillquist accessories 
with the Gemmaster: The Hillquist Facetor, Sphere 
Cutters, Laps, Drum and Disc Sanders, etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 











1 COMPLETE, READY TO USE! YOU GET ALL THIS-\ 
#@.) ) » 
ee i; ‘ 
i 4 
5 : z j 
p BIG 7’ Diamond Saw « 6” x y Grinding 4 
g Wheel + 6” Felt Buff * 6” Backing Wheel 1 
5 6” Disc Sander ¢ Double-action Rock S 1 
§ Clamp « Oil Feed Cup + Water Feed i 
g Hose & Clamp « Dop Sticks & Dop Waxe 4 


BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE! 
No other low-cost lap unit 
gives you full 3” sleeve 
bearing, ball thrust bearing 
and pressure lubrication. 


EQUIPMENT CO. wc, 


T 29TH ST., SEATTLE 7, WASHINGTON 










HOW TO HAVE FUN WITH ROCKS 


GEMS AND MINERALS 


since 1937—the rockhound’s OWN magazine 
—featuring mapped field trips, gem cutting 
helps, silverwork and designs, mineral col- 
lecting helps and articles, many supplier 
ads, and all manner of material that will 
help you have more fun with rocks. 

Owned by over 75 organized clubs, the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Mineralogical Societies, 
GEMS AND MINERALS is written and ed- 
ited for practicing gem cutters and rock 
collectors. It is the ONLY monthly maga- 
zine in the field publishing 12 full issues 
a year. Over 9,000 rock hobbyists already 
use and enjoy GEMS AND MINERALS, so 
will you. Send only $3.00 for 12 monthly 
issues. Subscribe today. 


GEMS AND MINERALS 


Box 716B Palmdale, California 
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HIS MORNING I was out in the sand dunes not far 
from my office in Coachella Valley, searching for 
the tiny sprouts which would be the forerunners of 

a spring wildflower display. In many other places over 
the California and Arizona deserts our volunteer corre- 
spondents were doing the same thing—trying to make a 
forecast of the flower display which will spread color over 
the desert landscape a month or two months from now. 

Many of our readers, especially those who go in for 
photography, look forward to the forecasts which we pub- 
lish in February, March and April each year, and plan 
their desert trips accordingly. 

It-isn’t easy to make these forecasts. For instance, this 
year we had practically no rain before the middle of Janu- 
ary, and then the showers were spotted. In a few places 
there was sufficient rainfall to germinate the seeds which 
have been lying dormant in the sand for many months, or 
perhaps years. There are no sprouts yet on our Coachella 
dunes, and the situation generally is not encouraging. 

But even when the flower sprouts appear in late Jan- 
uary or February, that is no guarantee that we will have 
an abundant exhibit of wildflowers. A late freeze or a 
sandstorm may change the outlook almost overnight. 

But there will be some flowers on the desert regardless. 
The cacti and yuccas and agaves—those hardy perennials 
of the desert country—are equipped with storage tanks 
which enable them to blossom forth in a gorgeous array 
of color regardless of the seasonal rainfall. And that is 
true also of Palo Verde and Smoke tree—two of the 
loveliest flowering trees in the world. Normally, the golden 
blossom of the Palo Verde comes in April or early May, 
and the Smoke tree sends out its plumes of indigo in 
early June. You can depend on that. 


* * * 


My observation over a period of years has led me to 
the conclusion there are four kinds of campers insofar 
as the housekeeping of camp life is concerned. 

1—There are those meticulous folks who just won’t 
tolerate having old tin cans and debris around their camp- 
sites. As soon as the camp gear is unpacked they set 
about cleaning up the place. They bury not only their 
own discard material but they clean up the mess that was 
left by the bad-mannered campers ahead of them. 

2—There are the conscientious campers who, while 
not willing to dispose of other people’s garbage, are very 
careful to leave none of their own lying around. 

3—This third group would leave a clean camp if the 
folks ahead of them had done so. But they found the 
camp dirty when they came, and they can see no point 
in burying their own litter when the place already is clut- 
tered up with cans and bottles. So they just add their 
debris to what is already there. 

4—These are the unregenerate litterbugs. They toss 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 
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their litter over their shoulders or out the car window and 
leave it lay where it falls. 

I hope ol’ St. Peter is reserving the best mansions in 
heaven’s finest residential district for those who are in the 


No. 1 classification. 
* * * 


A special word of appreciation to the Walt Disney 
studios for the true-life film The Living Desert which is a 
current feature at many of the theaters. It is one of those 
pictures I want.to see again—and again. 

It is a series of intimate pictures of the dramatic strug- 
gle for survival which goes on unceasingly among the 
denizens of the desert. 

A staff of six photographers, with infinite patience, 
spent years out on the desert securing close-up photo- 
graphs in color of the seldom-witnessed drama in the 
lives of the lowly things that live on the dunes, in burrows 
and among the cactus—the rodents, insects, reptiles, birds, 
animals and plants. 

The film is significant in that it reveals the processes 
by which Nature maintains balance in the world of wild- 
lings—and balance is one of the problems which the 
human species has not yet solved. 


* * * 


An editorial writer for the San Francisco Chronicle 
has appraised the Death Valley Scotty legend in words 
which are worth passing along: 

“Somewhere out in the wastelands of Death Valley 
(the legend ran) Scotty had struck gold—a fabulous bot- 
tomless mine of it—enough to do all those wonderfully 
foolish things that a thousand other grizzled prospectors 
had dreamed of doing, if they ever struck it rich. 

“Scotty tipped bellboys with halves of $50 bills— 
then bought back the halves with $20 gold pieces. He 
hired a train to carry him to Chicago, and sitting in the 
cab, exhorted the engineer to such headlong speed that 
he set a record that stood for a quarter of a century. He 
built a storybook castle in the midst of the desert and 
sallied forth from his stronghold like some grizzled knight 
to perform lavish feats that awed the whole nation. 

“We have always been a little sorry that the humdrum 
world of fact finally encroached upon Scotty’s incompat- 
ably more interesting world of fancy—that the ‘gold mine’ 
turned out to be a Chicago financier, indulging in a fancy 
for the bizarre... . 

“On the other hand, we are immensely grateful to 
Scotty for his long and faithful stewardship of the legend. 
He wrote a warm and amiable chapter in the story of the 
West, and more than that, he brought sparkle and romance 
into a world which has a surfeit of reality. Some say he 
was a fraud; we disagree. He was a purveyor of wonderful 
nonsense, whose medium was not a pen or a brush, but 
life itself.” 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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INVITE THE SONGBIRDS 
TO LIVE IN YOUR GARDEN 


“If you will follow the instructions 
in this book, your yard will attract 
birds, whether it is large or small, 
whether it is in the city or in the coun- 
try,” promises John K. Terres, author 
of Songbirds in Your Garden. 

Terres’ book is a treasury of infor- 
mation about making friends with the 
birds. It tells how to attract birds, 
what to feed them, where to get the 
food and how to prepare it. It sug- 
gests building materials they would 
appreciate at nesting time and bird- 
house, bird bath and water fountain 
designs they would like. There is in- 
formation about the care and feeding 
of young birds and what to do about 
injured fledglings, helpful material on 
protecting adopted birds from cats 
and from harming themselves, and 
even a chapter on attracting birds by 
sounds, 

The appendix includes charts show- 
ing the effects seasons have on different 
birds; lists of the songbird food ratings 
of plantings in the United States, in- 
cluding a section on the mountain and 
desert region; lists of bird foods, bird- 
house sizes for different species, gar- 
den flowers that attract hummingbirds, 
ete. 

Author Terres has had a yard full 
of birds—nearly 100 different species 
—for many years, and his book con- 
tains much of the knowledge, lore 
and practical hints that he knows first 
hand. Illustrations, construction plans 
and explanatory diagrams make the 
easy-to-read text even clearer. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 274 pages, appendix, index. $3.95. 


COMPLETE SOURCE BOOK 
FOR CUSTER BATTLE FANS 


For over three quarters of a century 
the battle of the Little Big Horn, in 
which Major General George Arm- 
strong Custer and five companies of 
the 7th U. S. Cavalry who rode with 
him died at the hands of the followers 
of Sitting Bull, has furnished material 
for controversy and speculation. Writ- 
ers by the score have attempted to 
explain the events of that sultry after- 
noon in 1876. 

Colonel W. A. Graham, U.S.A. Ret., 
decided that the need for a “source 
book to end all source books” on Cus- 
ter had become imperative. He under- 
took the tremendous job himself. 

Col. Graham’s The Custer Myth is 
a handsome volume in four parts. 


MARCH, 1954 


OOKS of teSOUTHWEST 


Indian accounts of the battle, includ- 
ing a personal interview with Sitting 
Bull himself, copies of the actual pages 
upon which Benteen wrote his version 
of the conflict and a comprehensive 
bibliography by Fred Dustin all go 
toward producing an_ outstanding 
source book of Custeriana. 

There are many new photographs, 
maps and other illustrations, includ- 
ing full-color end papers which will 
especially intrigue Custer fans — a 
beautiful 10x15 inch reproduction of 
Artist Gayle P. Hoskins’ dramatic 
panorama painting of the entire battle- 
field and the events taking place upon 
it, as accurate as history and the 
author’s imagination could make it. 


Published by the Stackpole Com- 
pany. 435 742x10% inch pages, il- 
lustrated and indexed. $10.00. 


TIPS FOR WHITTLERS 
FROM A MASTER CARVER 


“I just like to whittle,’ says Andy 
Anderson. But with Andy it is more 
than an idle pastime. With chisels, 
homemade knives and blocks of wood, 
the ex-cowpoke has whittled his way 
to fame, producing humorous wooden 
satires of the cowboys, horses, cattle 
and Indians that he learned to know 
so well during his years on the range. 

In How to Carve Characters in 
Wood, Master Whittler Anderson, with 
the help of Al Theil, offers step-by- 


step instructions to the amateur—the 
best wood to use, tools and how to 
make and care for them, fips about 
work benches, patterns and carving 
techniques. An introduction traces 
the history of the whittling art. 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the author’s work, finished 
pieces as well as the developmental 
stages. 

Published by the University of New 
Mexico Press, 82 pages, 35 photos 
by Bettie Thiel. $2.50. 


NOVEL BRINGS PICTURE 
OF EARLY VIRGINIA CITY 


Borrasca — the Spanish word for 
“failure’—was a term aptly applied 
to most of Malcolm Douglas’ life be- 
fore he came to Virginia City. Once 
established on the Comstock, he was 
determined to shake off the epithet 
and gain for himself all the things he 
wanted—wealth, success and beautiful 
Althea Carmichael. A new novel, 
Borrasca, tells the story. 

In Douglas’ way stood the boyhood 
friend who had become his bitter en- 
emy, Logan Berkeley. Rivals in busi- 
ness and love, they—and Althea—are 
the center of the novel’s action. Moti- 
vated by greed, hatred and revenge, 
Malcolm gambles everything to get 
what he wants. 

Borrasca, by veteran author Octavus 
Roy Cohen, not only is good reading, 
but it presents an authentic picture of 
life in boom-time Nevada. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 310 pages, $3.50. 

e & e 


Books reviewed on this page are available at 
Desert Crafts Shop, Palm Desert 





somehow exciting? 


Books mailed prepaid » 





KNOW YOUR WILDFLOWERS 


Have you walked up a desert canyon one warm spring day and 
suddenly come upon a beautiful little wildflower you had never seen 
before? Perhaps it was a pale rose-purple cup, each of its five petals 
marked with a splotch of vivid carmine red—later you identified it 
as a desert five-spot in your wildflower book. Wasn't the discovery 


This year, when the wildflowers start blooming, be prepared. 
Have one of these wildflower guides in your hand when you start 
your canyon hike, to identify the wee wildlings you meet. You'll 
come home with many new desert friends. 


Desert Wild Flowers, Edmund C. Jaeger.................0.. $5.00 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers, Margaret Armstrong. . .$5.00 
Flowers of the Southwest Deserts, Natt Dodge............... $1.00 
Flowers of the Southwest Mesas, Pauline Patraw............. $1.00 
Flowers of the Southwest Mountains, Leslie Arnberger....... $1.00 


California buyers add 3% sales tax 


Desert Crafts Shop 


Palm Desert, California 
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By FREDERICK H. POUGH, Former Curator of 


YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS BOOK — 
Contains 234 photographs, 72 in full color, and a 
simplified Field Guide to identification. Every min- 


A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS 


Minerals, American Museum of Natural History 


has ever been printed for the rockhound and gem 
hunter. Available now. Order your copy today. If 
you are interested in rocks, gems or minerals, this 






















book is a must for your library shelf. 
$3.75 POSTAGE PREPAID 


PAGE PRICE LIST 4 


Bails, Locket Loops, Chain by the foot, Bezel Wire, ete, 


eral the Rockhound is likely to encounter is described 
in detail. This is the most important new book that 


[> SEND FOR FREE 96 


This catalog is the same as our 1952 Fall Catalog. It is 
814"x11” in size and it is profusely illustrated. Your 
shopping will be made easy — order by mail or visit 
our shop to select your gifts. This catalog lists Gem 
Cutting Equipment, Grinding Wheels, Diamond Blades, 
Sanding Cloth, and Polishing Powders, Jewelry Making 





Field Trip Books and Books of all kinds on Minerals, 
Gems, Jewelry Making, Prospecting, Uranium, ete. 


Fluorescent Lamps, Fluorescent Minerals, Geiger Count- 
ers, Uranium Samples, Magnifiers, Scales, Templates, ete. 


Services Offered to You Are: Expert Gem Stone Cutting, 





Tools, Sterling Silver Sheet and Wire, Blank Ring Custom Jewelry Making and Repair. 
Mountings, Jewelry Findings such as_ Earwires, Dealers please ask for wholesale discount sheets 
POLY ARBORS AT NEW LOW PRICES 
illustration at right shows 
1—POLY D12 Arbor.................. $19.95 1—Dresser Rest ......................... 2.29 
2—Cast Splash Shields........... 15.00 1—Jig Block DIAMOND 


a . Sos 
2—Galvanized Splash Pans... 6.00 


7.50 
8.25 


1—100 Grit Wheel 8”x1!2"...... 

1—200 Grit Wheel 8”x1!2”’...... 
TOTAL VALUE $69.85 ; 2 

SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE $62.00 ee : 








0 — YOU WILL BE WEARING RAINBOWS 
. ; When you wear jewelry set with TITANIA. Gems of synthetic 
TITANIA have five times more ability than the diamond to 
break light into its component colors producing a magnificent 
rainbow effect. These magnificent gems can be set in mount: 
ings you may now have from which you have lost the 
original stone. 
Visit Our Shop and See Ladies’ and Men’s Rings Set with 
Titania. A Large Stock of Titania Earwires Is Also Available. 











FREE LAPIDARY LESSONS 


With the purchase of cabochon or facet cutting equipment | 
having a value of $85.00 or more, an experienced lapidary @ 
will give you a lesson in gemstone cutting in his own shop. 


Model E-10 Gem Stone Cutter—$139.75 F.0.B. Pasadena 
Add $3.00 crating for out-of-town shipments 
Trim saw has a vise (not illustrated) with lateral 
adjustment for slabbing. 
This unit and other HIGHLAND PARK EQUIPMENT is 
fully described in our 56 page free catalog. 








Note: 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
18” Rhodium Plated Sterling Silver or 
yellow Gold Filled Neck chains 
2 for $1.00 or $4.50 per doz. 
plus 20% Fed. E. Tax 


4 TUMBLED GEMS FREE 
With every purchase of $5.00 worth of merchandise you receive 4 
tumble polished gems or baroque gems. With a $25.00 purchase you 
receive 20 Tumbled Gems, with a $50.00 order you receive 40 Tumbled 
Gems. If you visit our store you may select your own premiums. WE 
TUMBLE OUR OWN GEMS—our selection is large, the quality is the 
best, and our prices are low. 


SEND FOR OUR APPROVAL SELECTION OF TUMBLED GEMS 


You may select only those you desire or you may keep the entire selection 
at a SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICE. Our selections will contain highly 
colored Brazilian blue, green, carnelian, black and yellow agates. 





ESTWING ALL STEEL 


ROCKHOUND PICKS 


Gift Model—Polished ...........$4.10 
Regular Black Finished ......... $3.85 








Allow 3 lbs. Shipping weight 


GRIEGER’S + 1633 E. WALNUT ST. - PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
OUR STORE IS OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY FROM 8:30 TO 5:00. PHONE SY. 6-6423 
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